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CHAPTER I. 


SOMEWHERE in St. James's there must still be a pleasant room 
with three tall windows looking over the wide street. A long 
time ago the middle one was the favourite resort of Ginckel 
Vanhomrigh, who knew a dozen pretty ways of leaning in the 
embrasure, or lounging on the little iron balcony which then 
projected from the front of the house. It was summer; there 
was a clearness, an indefinable cheerfulness about the sounds 
that floated in through the open window, which would have 
made even a blind man conscious that it was also morning and 
sunny weather. In contrast to the glow of sunshine outside, the 
room with its dark wainscoting and heavy curtains looked dim, 
except where the women’s light dresses and a great flowered 
beau-pot of roses, fresh from some country garden, gleamed 
through the twilight. But St. James’s Street was comparatively 
quiet, for the great world was out of town, though painted 
coaches and swift chaises rolled in from Kensington and 
Chiswick, and occasionally a Cabinet Minister or some other 
person of quality sauntered by on the shady side. This was for- 
tunate for Ginckel, who otherwise might have been unable to 
disguise from himself that he lacked his due tribute of admiration 
that morning, the party in the parlour being too nearly related 
to him or too intent upon their own concerns to appreciate the 
graces which elsewhere made his unsubstantial fortune. Sarah 
Stone, indeed, looked at him pretty often, but the cheerful 
satisfaction which beained from her prominent eyes was the. 
reverse of complimentary. It said, as plainly as her tongue said 
afterwards in the privacy of the sisterly bed-chamber, “I’m sure 
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I blush to think as ever I let my fancy run on that popinjay of 
a cousin Vanhomrigh. O Lord!. Suppose he had closed with 
the bargain and me missed getting my Mr. Harris!” 

Mrs. Stone was exerting all the dignity appropriate to her 
large flabby face and figure, to repress every sign of her 
exultation, as she detailed to her sister-in-law Vanhomrigh the 
particulars of Sarah’s very advantageous match. Perhapsa vague 
feeling of pique added to the natural solemnity of her manner, 
for Mrs. Vanhomrigh was almost too sincerely delighted ; the 
least suspicion of jealousy in the background of her congratula- 
tions would have made them more flattering. But in truth 
Madam Van took much too sanguine a view of her own 
daughters and their prospects, to be easily moved to jealousy, 
and a marriage, anybody’s marriage, from the kitchen-maid’s to 
the heir-apparent’s, was to her so inexhaustibly pleasing and 
exciting an event, that it was too much to expect her to be 
annoyed at the prospect of one in her own family. As she 
leaned half out of her chair listening eagerly, a graceful bright- 
eyed woman, with one delicate thin hand clasping the ends of 
the lace Steinkirk which served her for a cap, she kept rapidly 
throwing Mrs. Stone’s bits of information over her right shoulder 
to her son, or more occasionally over her left to her daughters ; 
not because they could not hear their aunt’s deliberate utter- 
ances if so minded, but out of sheer impatience to hand on the 
news to somebody. 

“Ginckel, my dear! Mr. Harris has the chaplaincy to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, and is to preach before the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation. Essie shall recommend him to the Doctor. Girls, 
girls, d’ye hear, Mr. Harris stands six feet two in his stockings |! 
Ginckel, only fancy! Mr. Harris has a living of £500 a year, 
and the most commodious new-built parsonage in the county.” 

This was irritating to Ginckel, who mistakenly supposed his 
parent to be reflecting on his own refusal to entertain the most 
distant idea of a match with Miss Sarah. He hoped his manner 
of taking snuff and brushing his coat-sleeve expressed his unabated 
contempt for the lady, her person, fortune, and social position. 

“A living of £300,” corrected Mrs. Stone in her fat dull voice, 
“and expectations—an uncle just home from the Indies, and 
gone up to the breast in a creeping palsy.” 

“O ma’am, you han’t better reckon him,” put in the proud 
but cautious bride ; “he’s none so old, and may last longer than 
some of us ; they’re all such fine men in the Harris family.” 
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“Lud, niece,” cried Mrs. Vanhomrigh, “so long as you get 
something, what signifies if it’s to-day or to-morrow? Expecta- 
tions, say I, good expectations, are better any day than savings, 
money as you’ve pined and stinted yourself to lay by, and then 
can’t get no just interest for, and very likely take out and spend for 
mere anger at being so treated by a pack of rascally attorneys. 
There’s my own cousin Purvis, seventy years of age if she’s a day, 
as upright as Sarah there, and able to do fine tambour work 
without her glasses ; I reckon her to be as good as an annuity, 
saving up for my old age, and then, as I often tell the children, 
I'll divide all the rest of my fortune among ’em and never want 
anything but to see’em happy, and my grandchildren about me.” 

And Mrs, Vanhomrigh ended, glancing round the circle with 
a triumphe it smile, as one perennially unconvinced that there 
could exist a reasonable creature that disagreed with her. 
Indeed, there was a persuasiveness about her bright eyes, her 
quick speech with its faint reminiscence of a brogue, and, above 
all, her unshaken confidence in the justice of her own sentiments 
and, opinions, which lent a momentary respectability to the 
most outrageous ones she might be pleased to express, 

Mrs. Stone, however, was not one to be surprised into the 
most trifling deviation from the straight line. “Iam not of 
your mind, sister,” she replied stiffly. “Asa clergyman, I am 
- sure Mr. Stone could not approve of such principles. But, as I 
was saying, what with Mr. Harris’s cure and Sarah’s own little 
fortin—for my girls won’t go penniless to no man,—she’ll have 
enough and to spare for a young woman that has been plainly 
brought up and not set above herself by book-learning and com- 
pany that’s too fine for her.” 

At this home-thrust Molly Vanhomrigh raised her eyes from 
her own pretty foot, which she had been pointing and balancing 
some inches from the ground, either for the pleasure of looking at 
it, or as an accompaniment to certain idle dreams. She glanced 
up with a mischievous smile at her sister, at whom her aunt no 
doubt more particularly aimed. At the mention of the too well- 
known name of Cousin Purvis the least trace of a perpendicular 
line had shown itself on Essie’s white brow, but it was gone, and 
she not only seemed, but was, totally unconscious that Mrs. 
Stone had spoken with any special intention. Nor did it occur 
to her as she stood with her hands clasped behind her and her 
head a little thrown back, that an attitude, to her so natural 
that it was becoming, was unusual in a young lady, and there- 
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fore laid her open to her aunt’s severe animadversions and her 
cousins’ small pleasantries. Esther Vanhomrigh was a straight, 
tall young woman, in figure rather robust than what is generally 
termed graceful ; but in that very robustness there was grace of 
a kind—something that gave pleasure to an unvitiated eye—and 
her skin was white, softer in tone but not less pure than her 
white gown. Her cousins observed her to be dressed with a 
studied simplicity this morning, and whereas she had been used 
to wear her hair dressed in curls, it was now brushed up under a 
plain cap. Its rough crisp waves, rebellious to the straightening 
brush, were of a light golden brown. The dark eyebrows and 
deepset grey eyes, which she owed to her mother, and the broad 
forehead above them, gave an undeniable impressiveness to her 
face. As to its beauty there were different opinions. 

The fragile Francis Earle, leaning against the mantel-piece 
with a book in one hand, looked at her over the top of it with 
an inscrutable expression ; admiration, discontent, mockery—it 
might have been construed to mean all or any, but its most 
obvious meaning was mockery. 

“Montaigne again!” he said. “Since last I played with this 
book—the Lord preserve me from reading it !—since then, I say, 
you have vented nine separate attacks of the spleen on these 
venerable pages. The nine reasons for ’em, Miss Essie, or the 
one reason for the nine?” 

“Put it as you please,” replied she, carelessly. “Perhaps they 
stand for the nine most intolerable times old Ann has pulled 
my hair while she was dressing it; and you know we durst not 
complain, O we durst not for our lives! Only I like to keep 
some sage at my dressing-table to take my scratches and lend 
me his philosophy.” 

“Sage? Sage?” questioned Francis. “Is his name Montaigne 
when in the flesh? Philosophy? That is a long word, and 
what it means in a lady’s mouth I cannot possibly guess.” 

“Not so much nonsense as in a gentleman’s, you must agree,” 
retorted she, “since we cannot mean Aristotle and all that, of 
which we know nothing, and which you tell me is by far the 
greatest nonsense in the world.” 

“Alas! how should I love the nymph Philosophy whom I 
have not seen, when I do not love the philosophers whom I 
have seen? But you, Miss Essie, I believe you love’em. Tell 
me now, do you not love a philosopher above everything ?” 

It was impossible to say if Esther was deliberately ignoring 
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certain personal meanings in her interiocutor’s remarks, or 
whether she really had not observed them. 

“TI cannot answer your question. I do not know any philo- 
sopher as yet,” she answered; “but when I am presented to 
Mr. Berkeley I will tell you—no, I certainly will not tell you, if 
I love him.” 

The young man dropped Montaigne beside the roses so sharply 
that the little Dutch table and the china pot rattled again. 

“Pooh!” he said, “you need not. If you do not love him, 
you will at any rate love to be acquainted with him. There 
never was a less artless dissembler than you, miss, and we all 
know your ruling passions sooner than yourself. To walk up 
the Mall with Doctor Swift and down it with Mr, Pope; in one 
round of the Ring to capture a compliment from Mr. Gay, a 
Howdee from Mr. Prior, and a bow from Mr. Addison ; this, 
my dear Hess, is your ambition, Faith! ’tis an odd one.” 

“TI own ’tis uncommon,” she answered, sticking out a little 
more a chin that was too heavy for beauty; “but Prince 
Posterity is on my side. Is he not proud to be acquainted with 
Homer and Horace, and my little concerned to know the 
fat lords that fed them ?” 

“Fie! the comparison is as upside down as your face in a 
spoon. His Highness loves wit disencumbered of the wits ; 
while you—Well! well! I own there is one thing you love 
better than to be acquainted with a wit.” 

“T cannot guess what that is, Master Francis.” 

“To acquaint us with the fact that you know them. Mr. 
Spectator commends our taste, Mr. Tatler our coffee. A post! 
a post! These with speed to all whom it does not concern! 
Why, such news must be spread even so far as Oxford, to so 
obscure a personage as Francis Earle, esquire—scholar, I mean.” 

If the young man’s object was to annoy, he had at length 
succeeded. Esther coloured as she seated herself on the sofa at 
a little distance from him. 

“Q-thou censorious brat!” she cried. “But be satisfied. 
Never again shalt thou be plagued with news, with a fine ruffle, 
a shirt, a bottle of sweet waters, or anything else that is good 
from thy kind cousins. Though there are gentlemen, mind you, 
and fine gentlemen too, that would be pleased enough to get ’em.” 

He followed, and dropped down between her and Molly, 
laughing silently. 

“Mercy! mercy! How angry you are because I tear the 
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mask from your female vanity! Yet’tis not for diversion I do’t. 
No! but all on poor Molly’s account, because you grow arrogant 
and despise her. There, don’t deny it, Moll, for she does 
despise you. What reason can she have to wear a plain cap 
and love philosophers, except to set herself above the misses 
who wear pretty shoes and love lords?” 

It was Molly’s turn to redden and bite her fan. It was true 
that she had a little of her mother’s childish delight in fine com- 
pany, but even of that she was ashamed before her more austere 
sister, and she feared Francis had some more particular meaning. 

“T have not wit nor Essie malice enough to rally with you, 
sir,” she said; “so pray take it we have hauled down our 
colours, and cease firing.” 

“Not wit, miss? Demme, not wit?” cried fat young Edward 
Stone, starting from an open-eyed doze, edging his chair nearer, 
and settling a cravat which required as much attention as 
some modern shirt-cuffs. “Gad, though! you've a very pretty 
wit. Quite enough wit for a lady, say I.” 

“Why, cousin, how can you tell ’tis always enough?” asked 
Esther with a smile, turning on her cousin that direct look of hers, 
which the beaux were apt to feel vaguely uncomplimentary, 
since it betrayed no consciousness that their approval was of 
importance to her. “‘ Enough wit for a lady’ means, I suppose, 
enough to exercise a gentleman’s wit and not enough to match it.” 

“Just so, miss,” returned Mr. Stone, pleased to find himself 
conversing, for this happened tohim very rarely. “Oddso! you 
take my meaning percisely.” 

“O cousin!” cried Molly, pouting, “how can you say that, 
when you know ’twas a compliment you meant me, and no 
meaning else in it whatever? Sure I'll never forgive you if you 
let sister go explaining away your pretty speeches to me. In- 
deed, sir, you shall swear you meant nothing in the world but a 
compliment to me.” 

That two young ladies on their promotion might be laughing 
at a solid and rising young gentleman from the City was an idea 
too preposterous to occur to a well-regulated mind, so Edward 
Stone replied by slowly involving himself in manifold excuses 
and protestations, staring all the time with dull but growing 
admiration into Cousin Molly’s pretty face. It was pleasant to 
look at it, and pleasant too to show his mother and sisters his 
masculine independence of their feminine likes and dislikes by 
openly admiring a Vanhomrigh girl. As to Miss Molly, being 
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undeniably both a coquette and a tease, it amused her equally . 
to captivate her cousin and to scandalise her aunt. 

Meanwhile, Ginckel had hurriedly left the room and flown to 
the street door to intercept a young man in riding-boots who 
came lounging past. Presently the boots were heard on the 
stairs. Ginckel announced “My Lord Mordaunt,” and a youth, 
remarkably tall and also remarkably handsome, entered the 
room. There was an indifference that amounted to impertinence 
in the expression of his pale face with the heavy-lidded eyes, as 
he performed his bow at the door, and after a pause, apparently 
of doubt whether or not to exert himself so far, extended a limp 
hand. Mrs, Vanhomrigh had risen as he came in, and breaking 
through her conversation as though her sister-in-law had suddenly 
ceased to exist, darted towards him, joy beaming from her bright 
eyes. Had she not already, in day and night-dreams, embraced 
him as her son-in-law, and saluted her Molly as Lady Mordaunt ? 
Her delight in the prospect was frank, but by no means grovel- 
ling ; for there was no match her girls could achieve fine enough 
to surprise her, and she was fully as pleased to think Molly 
would make half of a very pretty couple, as that she would 
have a coronet on her coach, and eventually the finest pearls 
in the peerage. For Lord Mordaunt was heir to the Earldom 
of Peterborough. If the marriage was projected in Ginckel’s 
head, planned down to the wedding-favour in his mother’s, and 
tremblingly dreamed of in little Molly’s, there was no reason to 
suppose the idea of it had found any place whatever in the 
young man’s. He was but twenty, and by no means of an ardent 
disposition. As he seated himself at Molly’s side, totally ignoring 
his hostess and every one else in the parlour, he smiled languidly 
as one expecting the curtain to rise on an agreeable comedy ; 
for she was indeed pretty as some gay-feathered bird, this 
Molly Vanhomrigh, with her sparkling eyes, her soft irregular 
face, her small rounded figure and white little hands. 

Esther disliked Lord Mordaunt. She sat silent and con- 
templated her sister with a mind full of misgiving. Meantime 
another person was looking across the room at her herself, some- 
what similarly disquieted on her behalf. This was Mr. Erasmus 
Lewis, the Crown Solicitor, who had joined Lord Mordaunt on 
the road from Windsor, and entered a little behind him. Mr. 
Lewis, more courteous than his young acquaintance, paid his 
devoirs to Mrs. Vanhomrigh, conscious all the time of a certain 
sealed paper packet in his breast-pocket, superscribed Zo 
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Mrs. Esther Vanhomrigh, Funior, at her lodgings in St. Fames’s. 
It was not the first time that he had brought such a missive, and 
he knéw the quick flush of carnation colour, the proud smile and 
brightening glance with which it would be received ; for was it 
not written with the very hand of Jonathan Swift, the poet, the 
wit, the prince of pamphleteers, the chosen companion of brilliant 
Bolingbroke and all-powerful Harley? Of Swift, at this moment 
perhaps the most influential commoner in England, not by any 
accident of position, but by sheer force of his pre-eminent mind, 
which seemed for a too brief time able to subdue all pettier 
spirits under it, and weld together the mean and shifting elements 
of political factions. 

“T recognize your flowers, Miss Esther,” said Mr. Lewis at 
Jength, crossing the room and touching the roses in the beau-pot ; 
“the poor Doctor plucked them last evening in my Lord 
Peterbrow’s garden at Parson’s Green, while the rest of us were 
eating the finest peaches in the world.” 

“’Twas my guardian spirit whispered him to get ’em for me,” 
cried Essie ; “I shall threaten him, if he runs after Mrs. Hyde, 
I'll recall the kind creature, and then he will ‘munch and crunch,’ 
as he says, and have a bad head.” 

“Recall it at once, my dear miss,” said Mr. Lewis. “You 
have plenty of reason already. A// the men are not out of town 
that beauty can afford to be thus undefended by her guardian 
angel.” And he clapped his little red heels together, and bowed 
with his hat on his heart. “Besides, what unsuitable things the 
guardian angel of a fine young miss must whisper to an elderly 
divine! No no, you must recall it at once.” 

Essie made her curtsey in response to his bow, but, sticking 
two or three flowers in her bodice with a mutinous smile, “ Sure, 
sir, I shall not be so ungrateful to Dr. Swift,” she answered. 
.“’Twould be an ill return for my nosegay.” 

“Miss need not be over-grateful for that,” sneered Lord Mor- 
daunt, who had a languid but sincere dislike to Esther. “The 
old put of a parson deserves no credit for gallantry. ‘A plague 
on these flowers!’ says he, ‘I must needs pull ’em, and now 
what shall I do with’em? I'll give em to a lady,’ says he, ‘’tis 
ever the best way to rid oneself handsomely of one’s rubbish,’ 
and you may guess if Mrs. Hyde or any one else wanted ’em 

after that. So he sends ’em into town by his Lordship’s courier 
that was just in the saddle coming this road.” 

“T must own ’twas done somewhat after that fashion,” 
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Mr. Lewis apologised, “but his Lordship has barely been pre- 
sented to the Doctor, and seems not familiar with his manner, ° 
while I doubt not Miss Essie knows it well.” 

“That I do, sir, and none pleases me better,” cried she, 
tossing her chin up with a smile, and disdaining to look at Lord 
Mordaunt. Then to herself triumphantly, “He gathered them 
for me, whatever they may say.” 

And she was right, for Swift had thought of her directly he 
caught sight of the wide border full of late-blooming roses 
under Lord Peterborough’s southern wall. Just such pink roses 
Esther had worn stuck in her blue bodice when Swift and she 
had walked in Kensington Gardens one evening last June. 
What an amusement it was to him to secretly detain Lord 
Peterborougli’s courier, to pluck them for her, and then to play 
“ hide-and-seek,” as he called it, with the ladies, till each one 
imagined she had had the refusal of his flowers, and then—well 
it must be confessed that feeing the courier for his trouble had 
not amused him at all, but still he had done it. 

“Can you not persuade Hess to visit Windsor, Mr. Lewis ?” 
asked Mrs. Vanhomrigh, daintily pettish. “Plague take the 


child! We had planned the pleasantest jaunt there, to see the 
Doctor, and to take tea with his Lordship on the way home, and 
now, if you'll believe me, she won’t let us go at all. Lord! 
Lord! Well may the Doctor call her Governor Huff,” 

“Mr, Lewis, ma’am, has brought persuasion that cannot be 
resisted,” said Esther, with rose-red cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
and read out from her opened letter :— 


“ Dr. Swift’s compliments and also his duty to the three ladies Van, 
and he will be obliged to them to know what day they will please to 
honour his lodgings at Windsor, which he must not call poor, because 
they are not his own, and because they are very fine, madams all, and 
within the Castle wall—and so antique and with so fine a prospect from 
the window they are enough to turn some folks romantick. Ladies, 
your very humble servant, Dr. Swift, awaits your pleasures.” 


The letter was dated Windsor, August 20th, 1712. 

Francis Earle’s quick eyes noticed there was another slip of 
paper inside the letter, which she did not read out. It ran 
thus :— 

“To Miss Hess VANHOM. Pray will Governor Huff accept this? 


A formal, a humble invitation must I receive, says she. Well, Miss, 
don’t that begin formal and end humble? Besides I want some more 
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_ Of your coffee, d’ye hear? This is for Miss Essy’s private eye: t’other 
to be shown. ‘I cannot be sly,’ says she. ‘Yes, but you shall be as 
sly as I please,’ says he.” 


“Tis plain, child, you must go,” cried Madam Van, beaming 
round on the company. “You see the Doctor won’t let you off, 
though he’s the good-naturedest man in the world. We must 
order the coach early, for there will be the Castle and the Park 
to visit, and Eton College, and the Doctor’s lodgings, and Lord 
Mordaunt’s fine house which we must see, and we might have a 
water-party too ; then there are Mr. Pinchbeck’s musical clocks 
—I wouldn’t miss seeing ’em for the world—and then, my dears, 
we should never pass so near Cousin Purvis at Twittenham 
without making her our Howdees. ’Twill be a most delightful 
expedition. You must all come, all, Sister Stone, and never 
consider of the charges, for I’ll treat you every one.” 


CHAPTER II, 


The September sky wore its most stainless blue overhead, 
deepening round the horizon to a vaporous purple, flecked with 
the pearl-coloured edges of a few faint clouds. The wide valley 
of the Thames lay transfigured in the rich light and richer mist 
of early autumn; an atmosphere through which its familiar 
heights looked blue, remote, mysterious, as mountains in a 
dream. Nearer, the sunshine lay broad on the golden stubble- 
fields and smooth water-meadows, where the young grass was 
shooting green under the grey willows and the shimmering 
alder thickets that mark the silver windings of the Thames. 
The belts and masses of distant woodland, blurred in the haze, 
looked dark almost to blackness, but here and there on the 
pale-leaved willows: and massive elms a splash of yellow gave 
token of the waning year, and in the hedgerows great clusters 
of cornel-berries glowed scarlet in the sun. In the lanes, where 
bush and bank were still hung with trails of gold left behind 
by the harvest waggons as they passed, the flickering shadows 
of the leaves pressed as close on each other as ever, and made a 
pleasant coolness, but the sun beat fiercely on the high road. 

“Well, I never was hotter, nor ever shall be, if the Lord will 
forgive me my sins!” laughed Mrs. Vanhomrigh, waving a big 
fan that sent a pleasant draught threugh the stuffy coach. She 
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spoke with the cheerfulness of one to whom the discomforts of a 
jaunt are part of the amusement. The youngest Miss Stone, 
who sat between her and Mrs. Stone, shared the heat but not 
her sentiments. 

“T protest, ma’am, your fan makes more dust than air,” cried 
she crossly. She had come partly to see Windsor Castle, 
and partly because she had understood from her mamma that 
the Vanhomrighs saw a great deal too much fine company, a 
reprehensible but perhaps agreeable practice. However, only 
Ginckel and Francis Earle were in the rumble. Ginckel was as 
much out of temper as herself, fearing the effects of the sun and 
dust on his pearl-coloured waistcoat and pale-blue coat, and afraid 
to betray his anxiety to Francis. As a man of the world he de- 
spised. his cousin, whose name was but a title of courtesy, and 
who owed his place under their roof to Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s 
ridiculous geherosity—a form of extravagance with which her 
son had no sympathy—but though one might be indifferent 
to the youth’s opinion, it was difficult to remain indifferent 
to his tongue, which was of the sharpest. 

Francis was in reality too self-absorbed to have even a 
sarcasm at the service of another. He was going through that 
common stage in the development of persons of character, when 
the limits of their lives seem to have become too narrow to 
admit of the comfortable exercise of their powers. When they 
suffer from moral cramps and mental growing-pains, tear at the 
most immutable barriers with the sanguine impatience of some 
newly-caught wild creature, and rend the most harmless objects 
with the fury of a puppy encouraging its teeth ; a stage, in short, 
when to themselves and others they are infinitely unpleasant. 
But Francis’ was a practical mind. His grievances were not 
wholly imaginary, and his present object was perfectly definite, 
if difficult of attainment. Three-and-twenty years ago his 
mother, a cousin of Mrs. Vanhomrigh, had gone to Holland 
among the household of an ambassador; soon afterwards she 
had returned to England under the protection of some man 
of quality. She did not tell her family his name or communi- 
cate with them further, for though such an episode was then 
commonly reckoned trifling and even creditable in the career of 
a young gentleman, in that of a young lady its disgracefulness 
was fully admitted. Seven years later, when, Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s 
uncle had ‘unexpectedly risen to be a Canon of Chester, 
his grandson was brought to his door, fortunately after dark, 
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by a man of business. His daughter was dead. The man 
of business, Mr. Wilson of Old Windsor, stated that the child’s 
father was willing to act fairly by it; that he would pay a small 
sum yearly through Mr. Wilson for its education and main- 
tenance, till it had reached the age of twenty-one, and would 
then consider its case ; but on condition that no questions were 
asked and no trouble of any kind given. If its relations 
declined to receive it, it was to be put to school at once. The 
Canon was a widower, a student, a leading ecclesiastic, and 
this child of six, whose existence it would be difficult to explain, 
was not a welcome addition to his household. Mrs, Vanhom- 
righ, who had greatly admired her cousin Fanny, happened at 
the time to be staying at Chester on her way to Dublin, and 
with her usual impetuous kind-heartedness, offered to take 
Fanny’s boy off his hands. From that time she honestly 
endeavoured to treat him as one of her own family, whom as 
children she was wont to overwhelm for three days with love 
and attention, and then forget for a week in a whirl of amuse- 
‘ment and excitement. He was a shy and sickly but obstinate 
and fiery child, and would have fared ill at the hands of the two 
Vanhomrigh boys—for there were then two—had it not been for 
the protection of the robust Essie, who, though not a year older 
than himself, was as big and as ready with her hands as her 
brothers. Both she and Molly grew fond of Francis, who, unlike 
their own brothers, was clever enough to be a companion to 
them, and not strong enough to be domineering. But Esther was 
his particular ally, either because she was less sensitive than Molly 
to his sharp tongue, or because he was often ill and she had 
early constituted herself his nurse. For these or for some subtler 
reasons, certain contrasts and resemblances in their characters, 
such as blended in the indefinable just proportion, make friend- 
ships and loves that are important and of the essence of life, as 
distinguished from the many which are trivial and among its 
accidents. Such being Francis Earle’s position in the Van- 
homrigh family, it was almost inevitable that Swift’s domestica- 
tion there should not be to his taste. Be the hearthrug never 
so large, the dog in possession cannot resist an inclination to 
snarl at the canine stranger who proposes to share it with him. 
In this case the intruder made matters worse by completely 
ignoring the occupier. Francis’ sharp eyes were sharpened by 
jealousy and dislike of Swift, and he saw more, clearly than 
any one how day by day Esther’s thoughts centred more 
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entirely on her great and brilliant friend. Mrs. Vanhomrigh had 
given up the sum paid for his maintenance to his education, 
and until a year ago he had thrown all his fiery energy and 
stubborn determination into study, and had been not only 
officially but in every respect a scholar—one who looked 
forward to literature and the Church as his roads to dis- 
tinction. Accident, the failure of sundry attempts at verse, 
and the chance acquirement of a military friend—either 
this or the natural development of his character had lately 
changed the current of his ambitions. When his twenty-first 
birthday was drawing near, Mr. Wilson wrote to say that his 
anonymous parent being advised of his excellent parts had 
authorized the continuation of his allowance till his Oxford 
course was completed, and would then see to it that he obtained 
a fellowship or a chaplaincy. Francis wrote in return that he 
should prefer a commission inthe army. Mr. Wilson not unnatu- 
rally replied that the young man might take his client’s offer or 
leave it. Affairs had been left in this condition, and it occurred 
to him that he might avail himself of the Vanhomrighs’ expedition 
to Windsor to reopen the matter with the attorney : not indeed 
to sue, to plead, for that was not his way, but to demonstrate 
to the man by irresistible arguments how perfectly in the wrong 
he, Mr. Wilson, was. This seemed the easier because so far 
he had not discussed the matter with any one but himself. 

When the coach went up hill he jumped down and walked 
to stretch his impatient legs;and get hotter and increase his 
irritation by the sight of Esther inside, looking very cool and 
fair, in spite of the heat. She had put on a blue damask dress, 
white kerchief, and straw hat, which were all particularly fresh 
and neat. She scarcely noticed him, but leaned back with 
drooping eyelids and a face sometimes grave, sometimes faintly 
smiling, but always dreamily happy. Molly sat by her, attired 
like her sister, and thinking thoughts not very unlike hers, but 
flushed and restless, and full of laughter and gay chatter. 

So the coach rolled on, ever nearing the high Castle whose 
dim majestic towers rise in the background of so many pleasant 
homely landscapes—spired villages, elm-bordered meadows, 
and shining reaches of the river—crowning them all with a 
vision of old romance. 

Before the wheels rattled over the stones of Windsor and the 
coachman urged his tired steeds to one last effort up the hill, two 
gentlemen were awaiting the coach and its occupants at a tavern 
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opposite the Castle gates. The later of the two to arrive was 
Lord Mordaunt, who drove up in a neat chaise, very genteelly and 
becomingly dressed, and wearing a full brown peruke tied with a 
scarlet ribbon. The other, who wore a clerical gown and bands, 
had walked over from the Castle a few minutes before his arrival. 
His Lordship honoured this gentleman with the slightest possible 
bow and a carelessly condescending greeting ; he had been 
taught to expect obsequiousness from parsons, and fancied that, 
left alone with this one, he could soon teach him his place. The 
parson paused in his mechanical pacing of the tavern parlour, 
and looked at Lord Mordaunt for about two minutes, which 
seemed to that young nobleman a disagreeably long time. He 
was too young and too ignorant to understand his antagon. s+ 
importance in the world, but he instinctively felt his boyish 
arrogance of rank fall shattered before a far deeper and more 
masterful pride than his own. 

“Your servant, young gentleman,” said the parson, removing 
the terror of his look from the youth’s face and returning his 
bow. “You can sit down.” 

Before he well knew what he was doing, Lord Mordaunt had 
sat down, a most unwonted flush suffusing the tired pallor of his 
handsome features, The other continued his walk up and down, 
up and down, like a lionin hisden. Dr. Swift—the awe-inspiring 
parson was no less a personage—was about forty-five years old 
but considerably younger in appearance, tall, of a stately 
presence and an impressive countenance. He wore a dark 
peruke, his eyebrows were black, and the closest shaving left a 
blue-black shade on cheek and chin; but his eyes were as 
azure blue as those of any Phillis or Chloe be-rhymed by the 
poets, and could more truly than such are feigned to do, smile 
as brightly or lower as terribly as heaven itself. 

After a while he stopped opposite Lord Mordaunt, and looking 
at him attentively but after a less anrinilaticy fashion, “ Pray, 
are you not studying at the University, my Lord ?” he asked. 

The young man had by this time recovered his presence of 
mind, and determined to pluck up a spirit. 

“Sir, I am at the University, but I am not studying,” he 
answered, not raising his eyes, but speaking to his boot, which 
he was dusting with an embroidered cambric handkerchief. 

“Can you read Greek, my Lord?” asked Swift. 

Lord Mordaunt sat up, lifted his eyebrows, and smiled 
superciliously. : 
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“Gad, sir!” he said, “do I look like an usher or a sucking 
parson ?” 

“No, young man,” returned the Doctor ina quiet but ominous 
voice ; “ you do not look like anything with an ounce of brains 
in its head or of virtue in its heart. And now I have answered 
your question you are bound in common civility to answer 
mine. Can you read Greek ?” . 

Again to his infinite mortification Lord Mordaunt found 
himself quailing. 

“Sir, I cannot,” he answered sulkily. 

“So much the better, my Lord,” said the Doctor, keeping his 
“eye on that of his subject, like a lion-tamer, “so much the 
better ; now I can honestly take a guinea of you. "Twill bea 
very small price you will pay for making Homer’s acquaintance 
in an English dress pretty nearly as fine as his Greek one.” 

“Demme, Doctor, what d’ye mean? The fellow may be in a 
French dancing dress for all I care! I won’t have his beggarly 
acquaintance at no price.” And Lord Mordaunt dug at the 
boards with his cane. He felt that the situation was getting 
serious, since money was in question. 

“We'll pass you that then,” said the Doctor. “You shall 
pay for the honour of assisting the greatest poet of this age.” 

“O sir,” replied Lord Mordaunt with a sneer, “ you should ha’ 
told me before ’twas for yourself! I didn’t know you was in 
difficulties.” 

Swift made a gesture of impatience: “Mr. Alexander Pope 
is the gentleman to whose translation you will have the honour 
to subscribe.” . 

“Gad, Doctor, you must excuse my mistake, but Lord, how 
the fashions change!” His Lordship took snuff after the manner 
of Lord Bolingbroke. “Last year they told me you was the 
greatest poet of the age.” 

“Then they lied,” replied the Loctor drily, “ or they were 
fools that believed ‘em! If you wish to know what poetry is, 
young man, you must read the works of Mr. Pope.” 

Lord Mordaunt’s little attempt to turn the enemy’s position 
having failed, he relapsed into sulkiness. “Damn poetry!,” he 
Said, assuming an attitude of resistance, his hands in his pockets, 
end his legs stretched out straight beforehim. “What’s poetry 
tome? Iam a man of quality.” 

“ Aye, that’s just it,” roared the grim parson, flashing on him 
agai. that terrible look, “that’s what your Lordship must pay 
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for. Why do you suppose we free Britons keep such creatures 
and worship ’em too? Because, think you, ’tis only men of 
quality that can be idle and profane, ignorant and debauched ? 
On my conscience ;-our lacqueys can do that part of your busi- 
ness as well as you. No, sir, we keep ’em, that they may be 
splendid, be generous, that they may pay, pay—pay poets for us 
to read. Come now, your poll-tax, your guinea. A lord and 
mean? Oh, fie, fie!” And he took outa pocket-book in which 
a long list of subscriptions, already entered, attested the success 
of his labours elsewhere. 

Lord Mordaunt sat sulkily immovable in body, but swayed 
this way and that in mind. In the first place, deeply as it galled 
him, he could not but bow to the dominance of Swift’s over- 
powering personality ; in the second, he felt all the dislike of a 
splendid youth of twenty to the appearance of stinginess. Yet 
like many other splendid youths, it was only from the appear- 
ance of it that he shrunk ; for his lavishness to himself was only 
equalled by his meanness to others. 

There was a clatter of hoofs and a rattle of wheels. 

“There come the ladies,” said his persecutor looking out of 
the window. “What! Shall they find me dunning you for a 
guinea—a paltry guinea?” 

“’Tis but a guinea, as you say—a cursed guinea,” and with an 
angry laugh the young man fumbled in his waistcoat pocket 
and flung the coin on the tavern table. Dr. Swift pocketed it 
and bowed with grave civility. “Your servant, my Lord,” he 
said. “I am obliged to you. Mr. Pope shall be informed of 
your Lordship’s donation,” and he opened the door for Lord 
Mordaunt to pass out. ’ 

They were both on the threshold of the tavern, as the arrival 
drove up, but before either had time to touch the coach door, it 
was flung wide, and Esther leaped to the ground and stood 
with both white ungloved hands stretched out in greeting. The 
unclouded sun that streamed full on them all turned the blond 
curls on her neck to gold. Her eyes smiled shining in the 
transparent shadow of her straw hat; her young red mouth 
smiled too, not dreamily now, but full of a happiness too eager 
and too innocent for self-observant restraint. 

For a moment she stood so, and then drawn by an irresistible 
magnetism and scarcely conscious of what he did or of who saw 
him, Swift stepped forward, and took herhands. He wondered, 
as he loosed them, with a shock of dismay, how long he had 
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been standing there with her hands in his, and his eyes smiling 
down into hers. But it was not a noticeable fraction of time to 
any but those two. Lord Mordaunt, still very excusably sulky, 
ostentatiously ignoring the other occupants of the coach, bowed 
to Molly with an air of ownership, and leaned on his cane till it 
should be her turn to descend, wondering mei::time where the 
hectoring beggar of a parson had picked up hs fine bow. For 
he had an undeniably fine bow and, when it so pleased him, fine 
manners too, which were all the more attractive, because his 
courtesy was apt to have a vein of satire beneath, and his rude- 
ness to be the veil of some refined kindness. He stood 
bareheaded at the steps, handing dowa the impetuous Mrs. Van- 
homrigh, who was talking too fast to be answered, and jumped 
out so precipitately that her petticoat hitched on the step, and 
she would have fallen had he not caught her with one hand and 
dexterously disentangled it with the other. 

“T’m obliged to you, Doctor,” she cried. “ Ginckel couldn’t 
have done it cleverer. There’s a compliment for you.” She 
smiled at him slily, aware in spite of her maternal feelings, that 
Ginckel held no particular place in the Doctor’s esteem. So 
long as Esther did, what matter ? 

“Well, yes, Madam Van—from his mother,” replied the 
Doctor drily, and glanced at Ginckel, who having brushed oft 
the dust of the journey and combed his flaxen peruke with a 
pocket-comb before entering the town, now stood ecstatically 
conscious of his irreproachable clothes and of several fashionable 
ladies looking in the direction of the party. 

At this juncture Erasmus Lewis arrived to the relief ot 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh, who had begun to fear that the Doctor would 
be forced to devote too much attention to herself to be as 
assiduous to Essie as she could wish. She flung herself on 
Mr. Lewis, and the Crown Solicitor, conscious of a worthy 
spouse in London whose existence preserved him from all 
entanglements, mightily enjoyed the attentions of the graceful 
and lively widow. 

So the procession moved on to the entrance of the Castle, 
whose beauties and treasures their two privileged entertainers, 
the divine and the lawyer, were to show them. 

“Miss,” said Lord Mordaunt in a low voice, leaning over 
Molly and pressing the arm which lightly, as for form’s sake, 
was locked in his, “you'll be most infernally tired if you visit 
this Castle—a Gothic dungeon fitter for mice than men. Come 
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now, why shouldn’t we sneak off and divert ourselves in the 
Park, and let ’em find us when they’ve done?” 

As he spoke, his long brown eyes and thin but well-curved 
lips smiled with an appealing, almost pathetic sweetness. This 
smile of his was not his personal property ; it was a family heir- 
loom, like the Peterborough pearls, only it came from the maternal 
side, and it had quite as little relation to his inner man as the 
jewel on his finger. Molly did not know that; she could not 
help returning his look with eloquent bright eyes and rose-red 
blush, and hesitating to articulate a cruel denial. Esther, how- 
ever, did not hesitate. Even the absorbing interest of Swift’s 
society, and the nervous dread lest he should find her conversa- 
tion tedious or insufficient, which always beset her on meeting 
him after an absence, could not overpower her anxiety on her 
sister’s account. At the moment Lord Mordaunt spoke her 
own cavalier happened to be in consultation with Mr. Lewis, 
and she turned round sharply on the youth with a frosty smile. 

“You bear a conscience, indeed, my Lord,” she said. “ Here 
are we poor females at the expense of coach-hire to see Windsor 
Castle, and never a word of warning you give us till we stand at 
the gate, when you tell us there’s nothing to see.” 

“’Pon honour, ladies, I did not understand the Castle was 
your object,” returned his Lordship, with a certain insolence in 
his manner of meeting her gaze which increased Esther’s dislike 
to him. 

“Come, Molly,” she said, “we will not be frightened out of 
seeing it, now we’re here.” 

“Oh, pray, Miss Vanhomrigh, see it ten times over, if so 
please you,” he answered coldly, throwing the lace ends of his 
Steinkirk over his shoulder. “ But ’twould be a sin to wear out 
Miss Molly’s charming little feet on such a pilgrimage.” 

“’Tis to the shrine of Loyalty, my Lord,” returned Molly, 
passing through the entrance in obedience to her sister’s wishes 
and her own sense of decorum, but casting back such a look of 
regret and apology as must have softened the most justly 
irritated lover. Lord Mordaunt, however, was not a lover. 

“Your servant, ladies,” he said, taking off his hat. “ Van- 
homrigh, you have seen this confounded rat-hole fifty times. 
Let’s take a stroll in the town.” 

Ginckel willingly made his bow to his Cousin Anna, and the 
two young men went off together. It was then observed that 
Francis Earle was not of the party. 

He had by this time reached Mr. Wilson’s red-brick house, 
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and was sounding a brave rat-tat on the mahogany door. The 
lawyer was an old gentleman, and having transacted a good deal 
of business between his eight o’clock dish of tea and his break- 
fast, he was now resting and would not have disturbed himself 
for fifty Mr. Earles. Francis waited in the bare room, where 
two elderly and unconversational clerks sat at their desks. The 
windows looked into the dingy foliage of a shrubbery, and the 
only object of interest was a large map of North America 
hanging on the walls, with the British and French forts and 
plantations accurately marked. One of the clerks told him it 
had been given to their master by his client, the Earl of Peter- 
borough, who had an interest in the Plantations. For a long 
dull time he waited. A special courier arrived and was shown 
in to Mr. Wilson before him. The Dutch clock ticked on and 
on ; the cogency of the arguments he had prepared to support 
his appeal seemed evaporating at every tick, like some volatile 
essence exposed to the air. 

When at last he had entered Mr. Wilson’s handsome library, 
had seated himself near the leather arm-chair that contained the 
old man, and been subjected for a few minutes to a short dry 
cough, and drier questions, the process of evaporation was com- 
plete. The effect of this sense of defeat upon Francis was only to 
rouse his temper and his obstinacy. Had Mr. Wilson been in his 
shrewder prime, he might have lent a more sympathetic ear to 
the young man’s demands, as recognizing, not their reasonable- 
ness, but the signs of uncommon parts in him who preferred 
them. As it was, he looked with a passing curiosity at this 
youth with the small alert figure, the thin face at once mobile 
and determined and hawk-like glance. He was struck by a 
likeness, less in feature than in general air, in tricks of manner 
and expression, to a distinguished person of his acquaintance. 
But there was nothing surprising in that. Presently such 
superficial curiosity vanished in the consciousness that he was 
engaged with a self-willed disagreeable fellow; a fellow with 
the most amazing notion of his claim to have what he wanted 
in life, instead of being thankful for what he could get ; whe, 
last but not least in the catalogue of his offences, seemed to 
think that he could oblige him, Benjamin Wilson, to take trouble, 
and to trouble that distinguished person, his anonymous client. 
Mr. Wilson stated clearly that he was paid, not to importune 
his client, but to save him from importunities of this nature ; in 
Mr. Earle’s own interest he had not communicated and should 
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not communicate to that gentleman the peevish and ungrateful 
remonstrances of his dependant. So, pale with suppressed rage, 
the young man made his bow, and a sober-suited serving-man 
closed the big mahogany door behind him. 

The little cloisters at Windsor are, as every one knows, very 
little.indeed. There are to be found no length of groined roof, 
no carven arches opening on the green turf of College quadrangle 
or Cathedral close. The ancient lodgings of the Prebends 
surround a small oblong court, their projecting upper stories rest 
on timber supports, and below these on a rough-cast wall; a 
similar gangway with timber supports on each side runs across 
the court. The low irregular doors that open on to the flagged 
path seem of all ages and sorts ; here the modern paint or varnish, 
there the Tudor oak clamped with iron, or the gracefully wrought 
knocker of the later Stuarts. The houses too bear within the 
mark of every generation. Yet the sunshine travelling round 
the court summer after summer for the last 180 years finds 
little altered there, as it throws sharp shadows on the gabled 
roof, and gilds the rough-cast walls, and darkens the shade 
within the cloister, just catching the jewelled gleam of some 
trailing nasturtium or Virginia creeper that overflows into the 
light from its box on the ledge of the cloister wall. Whether 
any one of the sixteen Prebends who owned these lodgings in 
the reign of Queen Anne kept a flower-box opposite his door, is 
doubtful, but it is certain that the path to it was no wider then 
than now, and therefore that Mrs. Stone and her hoop-petticoat 
must have had some difficulty in manceuvring as far as Dr. Swift's 
house. Even slight Mrs. Vanhomrigh presented a somewhat 
squeezed appearance, as she stood with her flowered-silk mantua 
billowing unevenly about her, the dust of a dungeon into which 
she had been the first to descend, and which she had pronounced 
“vastly diverting,” still visible on her smart French hood. 
Esther and Molly, belonging to that numerous body of ladies 
whom Mr. Spectator had led to resist hoops and content them- 
selves with full petticoats, were not inconvenienced by the 
narrowness of their quarters. The five ladies were following 
Doctor Swift, who carried a basket covered with a white cloth 
out of the cloisters. 

“Tis no manner of use, Doctor,” cried Mrs. Vanhomrigh, 
shaking her fan at him. “The provender is waiting for us at 
the Park gates, and you that pretend to hate waste, stand 
wasting good time which you know they say ’s money,” 
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“Wasting money! Ay, those be the words to fling in my 
face, Madam Van!” replied Swift pettishly ; “because I am a 
good prudent manager you must needs treat me as a curmudgeon 
that will not spare his friends a dinner.” 

“There are dinners and dinners,” murmured Molly, making a 
little grimace, “and for my Part, I would rather have one of 
Essie’s providing than of his.” 

Esther frowned upon her pertness. 

“Sure, Doctor,” cried Madam Van, rather frightened, “it’s 
nothing of the sort I’m meaning. But ’twould be monstrous to 
trouble a poor bachelor like you to provide food for us eight 
hungry mortals on a jaunt, that will eat like eighteen.” 

“Well, well, if you will not peck, you shall at any rate booze 
at my expense,” said he, and held up his basket with an air of 
triumphant hospitality not fully justified by its size or contents, 
which consisted of two rather small bottles of French wine. 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh, conscious of a store in her own basket better 
fitted to satisfy the wants of her son and Lord Mordaunt, 
expressed her thanks with effusion. 

“And pray, Miss Essie,” asked Swift gravely, waiting at the 
cloister-entrance as the ladies squeezed out, “what do you 
reckon that I should have lost by you all, had Madam Van con- 
descended to accept of my dinner? I don’t ask Her, for ’tis my 
belief the agreeable wretch knows no more about money than 
that silver is cleaner than bronze and gold prettier than silver!” 

“Lord, Doctor, why should I trouble to know, while I have 
Esther to manage for me?” said Mrs. Vanhomrigh gaily, more 
than contented to suffer any condemnation that involved praise 
of her daughter, especially from his lips, and quite unaware that to 
manage for her was an impossible task. Esther smiled teasingly. 

“If you ask, sir, with the intention of offering us half-a-crown 
apiece, the question is useless,’—had she not known him at- 
tempt such a benefaction ?—“ few of us would like to take it, and 
nobody would dare.” 

“ Half-a-crown?” repeated Swift, quite startled. “My dear 
Hess, could I not give my friends a simple dinner for less than 
that? Wine, mind you, is provided.” And he again held up 
his basket. 

Esther looked down and blushed for him, and then looked up 
and began courageously ; “ You could, no doubt, if you chose to 
be” and there her courage failed. 

“Parsimonious!” said he, sharply finishing her sentence, 
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“You need not speak the word. I have heard it before. But I 
did not expect it from you.” 

“Twas yourself, not I, that said it,” she replied. 

They walked on together, both silent, and Swift moody. 
When they had passed through the picturesque gateway into 
the Horseshoe Cloisters, he stepped aside to the west door of 
St. George’s Chapel, near which was chained a venerable poor- 
box. Then he turned—a tall, black-robed figure against the 
grey background of the Chapel wall—and faced the ladies with 
a look half-serious, half-mocking, and wholly bitter, on his 
countenance, 

“ Madams all,” he said, holding up a coin to the sun, “I take 
you to witness that I refuse to make anything by Madam Van’s 
greediness and extravagance, which prompted her to bring her 
own dinner. I would divide the money between her daughters, 
but the hussies are too proud ic take it; so here goes a pound 
to the poor of the parish, and many a good dinner may it buy !” 
And they heard the gold drop in among the few and humble 
coins already in the box. 

Mrs. Stone was staring, fanning herself slowly and me- 
chanically with a half-closed fan; she had not exactly taken in 
the sense of the little scene, but it deepened her general 
impression that for a doctor of divinity and one living in the 
shadow of a prebend, if not actually a prebendary, Dr. Swift 
was reprehensibly unusual. Anna had come prepared to make 
small jokes on Esther’s elderly gallant, and though up to this 
moment she had been overawed by his appearance and manner, 
she now put her handkerchief to her mouth and giggled to 
her heart’s content. Even Molly’s smile was not quite good- 
natured, for seeing how remorselessly Esther marked the flaws 
in her sister’s idol, she could not expect her own, however 
respected, to pass uncriticised. It must be owned that the 
flourish with which the Doctor parted with his pound showed it 
to be rather dearer to him than it should have been. Essie did 
not look at his action so closely, but accepted it as completely 
atoning for anything that might have displeased in his former 
conduct. As they walked side by side to the Castle gate, he- 
said in a low voice: 

“It cuts me to the heart, Miss Essie, that you should call me 
parsimonious.” 

“TI did not, I did not,” she whispered vehemently. He con- 
tinued : 
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“To be neither liked nor understood by the greater part of 
mankind is the lot of every man of sense, and I trust I can take 
my share of ill words without whining. But I own when one I 
have supposed my friend, even though ’tis but such a brat as 
you, repeats the dull censure of the crowd, I feel it beyond 
. reason ; for sure ’tis not in reason to expect to find a perfectly 
true friend more than once in a lifetime.” 

He paused, and thought, which “ puts a girdle round the earth 
in fifty seconds,” brought before him another and a lovelier 
Esther. Alas! poor Essie! She had better cause than she 
knew to turn upon him that silent reproachful look. 

“So help me, child,” he went on. “You know the thing I 
save by my parsimony, though I write it in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, is in truth my independence. J love money? Yes, 
I love it as much now, as when I sent back the Lord Treasurer’s 
thousand pounds, though he owed me a million. "Twas more 
than Steele or Peterborough or Bolingbroke, ay or Addison, 
would have done. To what do I owe it that I am the friend of 
Ministers, and not their slave? To my parsimony, young 
woman—and if I have enough to spare for folk less fortunate 
than myself, ’tis again because I am parsimonious—or called so, 
by them that squander so much food and drink on the well-fed 
that they have none left for the starving.” 

“But I know all that, sir,” she said in a low voice. “Why do 
you defend yourself? It is not needed. I fancy I understand 
you very well, and I am sure I know what I owe you. Ah! 
Don’t you remember how different I used to be, when you first 
came to London? ’Twas you that taught me to seek order and 
cleanliness before fineness, and to count it dishonest to spend 
more than I had got. It is hard, very hard sometimes” and 
she caught a little sigh and stopped it half way—“ but I always 
try to do what you would think right.” 

“You are a good child, Hess,” he said gently. “If you were 
not, you might say what you likedof me. And you have a good 
head on your shoulders too. As to that poor dear creature, 
your mother, if she will not be guided by you, I sometimes 
fear she will end in no better company than the bailiffs.” 

“Poor mamma! She at any rate is no example of your 
saying that a spendthrift is first cousin to a miser. She is all 
generosity. But there are others Ah! if our blood were 
gold, e would suck it.” 

“The Colonel ?” returned Swift drily. “Yes, Nature was a 
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fool to let such as him wear the breeches. Not that he is worse 
than other young men of fashion ; but the difference is, he need 
not have been one. Bah! what a generation it is! Do you 
think him worse than his friends ? ” 

“No,” she answered shortly, and for a few moments walked 
on, frowning straight in front of her with her Chinese fam pressed 
hard against her red under-lip, and biting the top of it with her 
strong white teeth. Then—“I sometimes think I hate men,” 
she cried. 

There was no accent of coquetry in the words; they sounded 
bitterly sincere. Yet they were no sooner spoken than with a 
sudden charming change of countenance she turned to Swift. 
“But I don’t really,” she said. He met her smile with that 
incomparably arch glance of his blue eyes which sufficed to 
bring even strangers under his spell. 

“Then we agree, as an Irishman would say, for I sometimes 
think I hate women. The truth is that once on a time I loved 
‘em well enough, if only they were fine and witty and kind; but 
now I can take tea with half-a-dozen of the finest drabs of 
quality in London to wait on me and be so dull all the while I 
wish myself anywhere else. Lord! I have even said to myself,” 
and he made a wry mouth, “I would almost rather be drinking 
ratsbane in the Sluttery and hear Governor Huff scold, scold, 
scold, all the time.” 

Essie laughed a little laugh full of the music of love and 
happiness. They were now in the street of the town nearing 
the Park gate, where the provisions and the young men were to 
meet them, and at that moment Francis Earle joined their party. 
Esther’s laugh jarred upon him. 

The Colonel, Erasmus Lewis and Lord Mordaunt, and 
Mrs, Vanhomrigh’s man carrying her basket, were waiting for 
them at the gate, and the party moved on through the chequered 
shadows of the Long Walk, at first in a compact body, but 
gradually straggling into groups. Dr. Swift being a fast walker, 
he and Esther were soon a little in front of the others, while an 
accident to Molly’s shoe-ribbon made an excuse for Lord Mor- 
daunt to loiter behind and offer to tie it for her, which he did 
not, however, do. But while she was tying it, he was graciously 
pleased to observe that thenceforward he should not think quite 
so meanly of the leather shoes the ladies had taken to wearing, 
since on some feet even those looked genteel. Molly expressed 
an opinion in favour of them for country walking, but his Lord- 
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ship declared that though for men who could hunt and shoot 
and drink the country might be tolerable, he never could imagine 
what could take an elegant female there. 

“Why, Philomel! Romantic shades! Purling brooks! to be 
sure,” laughed Molly, shrugging her shoulders; and then they 
both laughed together at the absurd notion of enjoying the 
beauties of nature. 

“You miss out the most important item, dear miss,” said 
Lord Mordaunt. “Sighing swains are to be found there, the 
poets assure us.” 

“Tis the yawns that break into sighs, and the poets, poor 
things! mistake ’em,” returned she. 

“No, no! I feel the rural fit is on me,” and he heaved a 
gentle sigh or two. “Tell me, Miss Molly, when ’tis on you, 
for I have heard say the shepherd nymph is kinder to her 
Corydon than you belles of the town are to us poor fellows.” 

He cast a languid glance at the figure beside him, so fresh 
and neat in the blue damask dress and white neckerchief, and 
at the soft young face, which, however, quickly drooped beneath 
his eyes, and left him nothing but the top of a Leghorn hat to 
contemplate. So they paced on side by side beneath the elms, 
to all appearance a well-matched boy and girl couple pursuing 
the same harmless happiness, but in their real thoughts and 
feelings as immeasurably divergent from each other as the 
innocent must be from the wicked. 

Meantime Mrs. Stone was prosing on about her sons, the 
prosperity of Edward and the genius of George, not caring 
much whether any one answered her or not, and’ between the 
answers which politeness now and then dictated, Mrs. Vanhom- 
righ passed silently through a number of exciting and delightful 
experiences, First she had to choose the preferment that 
would be most suitable to Dr. Swift, and having secured, as the 
first step, the Deanery of Windsor, she passed on to arrange the 
more delicate affair of Molly’s marriage. Lord Peterborough 
would of course be averse to the match at first, but the inter- 
cession of his admired friend and her own son-in-law Dr. Swift, 
and the prayers and tears of his last remaining son would at 
length melt his paternal heart ; he would consent to see her 
Molly, and own the young lady’s charms made full amends for 
her inequality of birth and fortune. By this time Mrs. Stone’s 
conversation had moved on from her sons to her daughters, or 
rather to the daughter about to be married. 
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“We ha’n’t made up our minds if ’tis to be in St. Martin’s or 
in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden,” she was saying. 

“Well, St. Martin’s for a single wedding, say I,” replied 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh briskly. “ But if the two sisters was to be 
married the same day, why, St. Paul’s is the roomier.” 

“ The same day!” repeated Mrs, Stone in slow astonishment. 
“We've had luck enough I’m sure in getting Mr. Harris, that’s 
a good match for any young woman, though with a fortin of 
her own, without marrying ’em both off the same day.” 

“You're right, Sukey,” returned Madam Van, half listening, 
half refiecting with genuine regret on her own future deserted 
condition. “’Twould be a sad thing for a mother to lose both 
her daughters at once, and might cause a mortification to the 
elder, if her younger sister should have a bridegroom greatly 
superior in rank to her own—for, of course he must take the 
pas.” 

This was a new and anxious question, and brought a wrinkle 
to the widow’s smooth brow. 

“I wish I could think as well of Anna’s chances as you do, 
Esther,” replied Mrs. Stone in a burst of unwonted confidence. 
“ But I sometimes say to Stone the men can’t be so blind as not 
to see her temper in the corners of her mouth ;” then recollecting 
herself, “not that there’s cause to be anxious about the girl. 
She’s got her health, and what with that and her pious bringing- 
up and her little fortin and all, we may be sure, as Mr. Stone 
says, the Lord will provide. Yet I can’t think she'll go off better 
than Sarah, or be married the same day.” 

“As to the same day,” rejoined Mrs. Vanhomrigh, “you are 
certainly right. ’Twould be more convenient to have a twelve- 
month, say, between em, For ’twould be but sense in buying 
their clothes to consider the different rank of the bridegrooms ; 
and yet ’tis a difficult matter for a mother not to treat both her 
dear girls the same. ’Tis true the money might be made up in 
household stuff and furniture.” 

“Tis a terrible costly matter to marry a daughter,” said 
Mrs. Stone, shaking her head gloomily. “Even Mr. Stone and 
me that have been sober saving people all our lives, and, thank 
the Lord, not poorer than most, can scarcely bear the expense. 
As to clothes, Sarah is inclined to be tasty, but I tell her ’twould 
be most unbecoming in a clergyman’s wife to be dressed up 
modish.” 

“Oh, an ordinary clergyman’s wife, I grant you,” broke in 
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Mrs. Vanhomrigh. “’Tis a different matter with the wife of a 
Dean or Bishop. She should be quietly but handsomely dressed 
— grey lute-string say, branched with silver.” 

“Tis true Mr. Harris is like to rise in the Church,” replied 
Mrs. Stone complacently. “Sarah would be glad to have a talk 
with you, sister, about dresses and mantua-makers, in case you 
could recommend a reasonable one. For my part I think myself 
too old to value such vanities ; but the child already begins to 
trouble about ’em, and bade me not forget to ask Molly for the 
pattern of the new Macklin commode she was wearing 0’ 
Tuesday.” 

The subject of lace commodes and mantua-makers was one of 
irresistible interest to Mrs. Vanhomrigh, and so at this point the 
two ladies’ divergent streams of thought met and flowed in the 
same channel. 

Mr. Lewis had been walking with Anna Stone, and the re- 
marks of that gossip-loving young lady seemed to have caused 
him some uneasiness. Drifting from her side he took young 
Earle’s arm and walked on with him in silence for a bit. Then 
after clearing his throat nervously once or twice— 

“ Mr. Earle,” he said, “if Colonel Vanhomrigh can be trusted 
to act with secrecy and discretion, there is a confidential subject 
on which I would willingly offer him advice.” 

“ Ha’n’t I seen a parrot and a weather-cock at your lodgings 
in town, sir?” returned Francis, who was in no very amiable 
mood. “Your confidence and your advice would be a deal 
better bestowed on them than on the Colonel.” 

This expression of opinion was offensive to Mr. Lewis's 
cautious mind; he muttered something deprecatory about his 
young friend Vanhomrigh, and cleared his throat several times 
before resuming. However, in the course of a long if not 
intimate acquaintance he had had reason to think well of 
Francis Earle’s judgment, and he knew him to be practically a 
member of the Vanhomrigh family ; so he made up his mind 
to go on, 

“It being admitted that the Colonel’s discretion is not wholly 
to be depended upon, I turn to you, sir, as having influerce with 
these ladies.” 

“Influence? I? Not a penn’orth, sir,” replied Francis ; and 
in a less biting tone—“ But I am certainly bound to be very 
much at their service.” 

“I imagined you not ungrateful, young man,” said Mr. Lewis, 
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“and Mrs. Vanhomrigh told me that you have influence with 
the person most concerned.” He cleared his throat again. “I 
think you must know that Miss Esther Vanhomrigh’s name is 
beginning to be mentioned in connection with that of my friend, 
Dr. Swift ?” 

The idea suggested was not exactly new to Francis, but it 
gave him a new prick of annoyance thus brought to him from 
without. His cold answer, however, betrayed nothing of his 
sensations. 

“In that case,” he said, “I hope soon to hear that Dr. Swift 
has made proposals in form.” 

“ Ah, my young friend,” almost whispered the lawyer, pressing 
his arm and speaking into his ear, “that is just what is so very 
unlikely to happen.” 

“May I ask why, sir?” returned Francis haughtily. “Has 
not Miss Vanhomrigh enough wit, beauty and fortune to satisfy a 
parson on his promotion—one that’s no chicken either?” 

“No doubt, no doubt, my dear sir; there’s no fault to find 
with Miss Esther. The obstacle is quite different.” 

“What is it then?” asked Francis. 

“ Another woman, Mr. Earle.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it,” said Francis, and uttering a malediction on 
the Doctor, he stood still. He had uttered it without raising or 
much altering his voice, but Mr. Lewis flushed with nervousness 
and vexation. 

“Hush! young man, hush! Such language is most un- 
becoming.” 

“My language becomes his conduct, if it don’t his cloth.” 

“Pray do not imagine I hint at any unbecoming conduct,” 
Mr. Lewis hastened to say. “But I happen to be acquainted 
with a young woman named Johnson, who was brought up at 
Sir William Temple’s. My friend Swift was secretary there, 
when she was a little child, and took a fancy to her. She 
afterwards invested the little money Sir William left her in 
Ireland, and went herself to reside there, when Dr. Swift was 
secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. "Twas a strange step for a 
young woman to take, to be sure, but she hath always with 
her a respectable widow as companion, and I never heard aught 
against her character, except that she had a mind to be 
Mrs, Swift. In Ireland they have thought these five years that 
he would marry her, were it not for their lack of fortune. 
I have known Mrs, Johnson for years, and she is as beautiful 
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and agreeable a young woman as ever I saw. Sure he would 
have done more prudently and honourably to marry her without 
waiting for preferment. But remember, sir, this in confidence,” 
he added, glancing uneasily at the not very distant figure of 
Swift. “My friend has never spoken of Mrs. Johnson to me 
as of a lady to whom he was in any way contracted, but on the 
contrary as an intimate friend and a kind of yard of his.” 

Francis was silent for a little ; then he said, “You may trust 
me, Mr. Lewis, not to chatter about your friend’s or any one else’s 
affairs, but whet use I am to’make of your information I know 
not. ’Tis plain I cannot tell Miss Vanhomrigh he is contracted 
to another. Besides,” he added coldly, “is 1¢ not an impertin- 
ence on our part to imply that the matter is of moment to her?” 

Mr. Lewis shrugged his shoulders ‘inpatiently. 

“Pray, my dear Mr. Earle, don’t let us talk nonsense,” he 
answered. 

“Besides it would do ro good for an insignificant creature 
like myself to tell Miss Vanhomrigh anything to Dr. Swift’s 
disadvantage,” continued Francis. 

“To his disadvantage!” exclaimed Mr. Lewis, shocked. 
“Certainly not. Thee is nothing to t2 told. Never was a 
man more careful of his reputation. Only a; a friend to both 
ladies I in short think it better Miss Vanhomrigh should 
know of the other’s existet.ve.” 

“Then pray, sir, tell her yourself. I am not the man to do 
it, for,” Francis cried with a sudden burst of seemeeeed to 
himself and to the lawyer, “ for I hate Swift.” 

Mr. Lewis had just time to hold up his hand in silent 
reprobation before Ginckel and Anna joined them. The party 
now gradually fell together, and coming to a wide grassy space 
they spread their cloth at the edge of it. 

The turf, still somewhat yellow from the August drought, 
had been nibbled short by a herd of deer, that were now 
grazing on the other side of the wide space, under a group 
of Scotch firs, whose stems and the grazing herd beneath them, 
showed in patches of tawny red, where the sunshine caught 
them through the scattered shade of the branches. Behind the 
improvised table of the party, and on either side of them, the 
forest stood away, still dark with the leafage of late summer, 
but from to time there was heard among the branches a long 
low breath, the sigh of the coming autumn, and a flight of yellow 
leaves drifted slowly to the ground, 
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It was a merry dinner party. Swift was in his happiest 
mood, witty, kind and courteous to all the world, the Vanhom- 
righs in high spirits, and every one in good temper except 
Francis Earle, whom nobody minded. Madam Van, as having 
in her the strongest Irish vein, was the most amusing and also 
the noisiest of her family. When it came to her challenging 
the company round to sing “Hopped she” against her, and 
several had attempted it and ridiculously failed, Lord Mordaunt 
thought it time to go. In singing this ancient song the prize is 
awarded to the person who can longest continue the chorus— 


* Once so merrily hopped she, 
Twice so merrily hopped she,” 


taking a sip from his glass between each line, without being 
guilty of a falling-off in tune or time, which is beaten by an 
impartial person. His Lordship, who was somewhat silent and 
habitually reserved in general society, would not for worlds 
have played the fool to it; a part which indeed it takes much 
native gaiety and spontaneity to play with grace. He looked at 
his-watch, and rising, remarked to Ginckel that it was nigh on 
three o'clock and time for them to be starting. It had been 
arranged that he and Ginckel should drive on to his house to 
make preparation for the ladies, who were to follow by boat, 
for Mrs. Vanhomrigh had quite made up her mind that a water- 
party must not be omitted from the day’s pleasuring. Their 
coach with an escort was to call for them at Lord Mordaunt’s, 
and take them back to town. The two young men walked off 
arm in arm, and the rest proceeded to help pack up the dinner ; 
a proceeding only interrupted by a lively passage of arms 
between Swift and Madam Van, who would willingly have left 
the site of their encampment marked by the half-devoured 
carcases of fowls, a dozen sandwiches, and the wreck of a 
pasty. Swift having vainly pressed her to collect these remains, 
at length did so himself, and making a parcel of them— 

“This will be a good meal for Patrick and Mrs. Brent and 
myself,” he said gravely ; “and afterwards a rare basketful for 
the poor soul that comes for the broken meat. Ay, ay, you 
may laugh, Madam Van, but you are a proud, extravagant 
hussy, and will come to a bad end. And so will Moll there, 
that laughs too because I speak wisely.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN Sir Harris Nicolas commenced in 1847 his ‘ History of 
the British Navy’—a work not destined to be completed—he 
stated in the preface: “That England, though long the first 
maritime country in the world, has no adequate history of the 
foundation, rise, or establishment of that mighty Navy to which 
she owes alike her own security and her pre-eminence among 
nations, is well known.” It cannot at the present time be said 
that this want has yet been supplied in the fullest sense. 

Accounts—and very able accounts—have from time to time 
been written of the incidents which have led to the supremacy 
of the British Navy. The volumes of Mr. James dealing with the 
period between 1793 and 1827 are, in most respects, an accurate 
and impartial chronicle of the actions and expeditions which dis- 
tinguished those years, and exercised so important an influence 
on the general history of this country. But of the strategy which 
preceded those events, and the effect that was produced by 
them on a vast area of warfare, we find little. ° The same may 
be said of the tactics employed, and it has often been expressed 
to me as a matter of surprise by foreign naval officers that no 
comprehensive and critical British naval history exists. They 
have felt the want at their naval academies for the purposes of 
instruction, being fully aware that though our Navy has a long 
record of victories, much more than this is required if full benefit 
is to be derived from the lessons they teach. They know also 
that reverses are even more instructive, and that our fleet has 
not been free from them at various times. But the historian 
hitherto has lightly glossed over the dark .days, and the lesson 
remains untaught. 

But what a fruitful theme is to be found in that period 
previous to 1793, when Mr. James takes up the story! The 
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straits to which this country was put to retain its maritime 
power when, hampered by the struggle with its revolted American 
Colonies, it then had the fleets of France and Spain arrayed 
against her, have never been adequately recorded. The efforts 
to buy off Spain by tempting her with the restoration of 
Gibraltar were not in 1780 the first time such a step had been 
mooted. In 1757 Pitt had himself proposed the exchange of 
the Rock for Minorca and a Spanish alliance, but the offer came 
too late. The memorable siege of this great fortress which was 
maintained between 1779 and 1782 for three years and a half, 
is pregnant with instruction. That a small Spanish squadron 
should be allowed to blockade the immediate waters seems at 
first sight an unjustifiable neglect on our part. Rodney’s arrival 
with provisions, and his departure shortly afterwards, leaving 
the garrison to their own resources, appears equally to demand 
explanation. But in the Western hemisphere his presence at 
that time was of more importance. The fleets of our enemies 
were in the West Indies, and had captured St. Vincent and 
Grenada. George III. was still resolved not to grant indepen- 
dence to the revolted States, and the retention of Gibraltar seems 
to have been with him a secondary object. Fortunately the 
nation was strongly opposed to its loss or cession, and the 
fortress was revictualled again by Admiral Darby in 1781, and 
Lord Howe in 1782. Not long afterwards the siege was raised. 
When peace was signed in 1783 only the difficulties of England 
could account for the terms she was willing to make. 

If any indication is given as to the influence which all these 
and previous incidents had in building up this vast Empire, it 
is to be found rather in the words of the general historian than 
in any naval chronicle. The reign of Elizabeth may perhaps 
be cons‘tered as marking most clearly the time when England 
began to have a clear perception of the dormant strength 
attached to maritime institutions. Speaking of the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, Mr. J. R. Green says: “What Wolsey 
and Henry had struggled for, Elizabeth had done. At her 
ascension England was scarcely reckoned among European 
Powers. The wisest statesman looked on her as doomed to fall 
into the hands of France, or to escape that fate by remaining a 
dependency of Spain. But the national independence had 
grown with the national life. She now stood on a footing of 
equality with the greatest Powers of the world. She had sprung 
at a bound into a great Sea Power.” 
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It has been reserved for an American naval officer to show in 
a very clear and striking manner what effect this power had on 
struggles in which we were engaged for over a century. ‘The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783,’ by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, United States Navy, supplies in a great measure 
the want to which I have alluded at the beginning of this article. 
The author, in a way that has never before been attempted by 
the naval historian, shows throughout these pages what maritime 
strength can do if properly applied. What has often been 
attributed to chance is here plainly traced to strategy happily 
conceived ; and the tactics employed on all sides are criticised 
with an impartiality which is seldom displayed. As he says in 
the introduction relating to strategy: “How many look upon 
the battle of Trafalgar, the crown of Nelson’s glory and the seal of 
his genius, as other than an isolated event of exceptional 
grandeur? How many ask themselves the strategic question, 
‘ How did the ships come to be just there?’ How many realize it 
to be the final act in a great strategic drama, in which two of the 
greatest leaders that ever lived, Napoleon and Nelson, were pitted 
against each other? At Trafalgar England was saved, and why? 
Because Napoleon’s combinations failed, and Nelson’s activity 
kept the English fleet ever on the track of the enemy, and 
brought it up in time at the decisive moment.” True as this is 
in a general sense, the arrangements of Napoleon failed previous 
to Trafalgar, when his admiral, having returned to Europe, 
suffering only slight molestation at the hands of Calder, decided 
to go to Cadiz instead of steering for Brest. Whether if he 
had effected the junction with Gantheaume, as desired by the 
Emperor, and entered the Channel, the allied forces would 
not have suffered an even greater disaster, is also open to 
argument. 

In his views on Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, Captain 
Mahan is no less clear as to the influence naval operations had 
strategically on the campaign. As he states: “The issue of the 
enterprise in Egypt depended upon keeping open the communi- 
cation with France. The victory of the Nile destroyed the naval 
force by which alone the communications could ‘be assured, and 
determined the final failure. The same principle is valid now, 
and would be equally so in the days of the galley as of the 
sailing ship or steamer.” 

The argument might be strengthened by showing the abortive 
efforts made by France to relieve the garrison, frustrated by 
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the vigilance of our naval force. In Bourrienne’s Memoirs we 
have a vivid picture of the impotency at sea to which the French 
were reduced in the return of Napoleonto France. His stealing 
away from the army, the momentous passage home, and the 
detour made to avoid British cruisers ; the fearful anxiety of the 
French naval commander lest he should meet any of our ships, 
and the narrow escape the great soldier of fortune had of being 
captured. 

Captain Mahan’s reflections on the part which sea power 
played during that period with which he deals are especially apt 
in reference to the struggle of our American Colonies for inde- 
pendence, and the principal cause which led to their success, 
He is not in accord with some American writers, who consider 
that from the beginning this country had no chance of subduing 
the thirteen States that took up arms. I have seen it stated that 
this war was a duel between George III. and Washington, in 
which the former was doomed to failure. Captain Mahan, 
however, takes up the question in a different spirit, and with an 
impartiality which is so often absent in the ordinary historian. 
He shows that though the different States derived great strength 
from forming a considerable extent of territory free to communi- 
cate by land, while if they had been separate communities with 
only a water frontier, no combination would have been possible, 
it was the reduction of the sea power of England by the alliance 
of France and Spain against us which enabled the Colonies to 
maintain the struggle and eventually attain success. 

Thus the stress on our naval resources, which I have alluded 
to as prompting the offer to cede Gibraltar, receives from 
Captain Mahan ample recognition. But it is perhaps in his 
remarks on commerce-destruction as a primary object of naval 
warfare that this author shows the clearest appreciation of true as 
opposed to false maritime strength. As he justly says: “Only 
by military command of the sea, by prolonged control of the 
strategic centres of commerce, can such an attack be fatal ; and 
such control can be wrung from a powerful navy only by fighting 
and overcoming it. The distress caused to acountry by serious 
interference with its commerce will be conceded by all. It is 
doubtless a most important secondary operation of naval war, 
and is not likely to be abandoned till war itself shall cease ; but 
regarded as a primary and fundamental measure, sufficient in 
itself to crush an enemy, it is probably a delusion, and a most 
dangerous delusion, when presented in the fascinating garb of 
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cheapness to the representations of a people. Especially is it 
misleading when the nation against whom it is to be directed 
possesses, as Great Britain did, and does, the two requisites of 
strong sea power, a wide-spread, healthy commerce, and a power- 
ful navy.” This is the view usually held by naval officers in this 
country ; but recognizing the damage that an enterprising 
enemy could inflict in this direction if not met by a navy power- 
ful enough to control the great strategic centres of commerce, 
their efforts have rather been concentrated upon its attain- 
ment than in refuting arguments clearly negatived by history, 
and the weakness of which is so forcibly exposed by Captain 
Mahan. 

A greater danger to be apprehended is the influence of panic 
at the outset of hostilities and the rise of insurance, tending to 
restrict commercial enterprise. For that an excellent remedy 
has been proposed under the name of national insurance, It is 
by no means intended as a substitute for direct protection, but 
merely as an auxiliary, and an additional means by which a 
regular supply of food and other necessaries may be ensured to 
this country. 

In all the wars between 1660 and 1783 the general prosperity 
of this country was only affected materially when attacks on our 
commerce were supported by fleets willing to dispute the 
supremacy of the sea. Failing to secure this, the result was, as 
a French historian admits, “ The English fleets having nothing to 
resist them, swept the seas. Our privateers and single cruisers, 
having no fleet to keep down the abundance of their enemies, 
ran short careers. Twenty thousand French seamen lay in 
English prisons.” 

This view seems clearly supported by a study of the causes 
which led to the acquisition of Hindoostan by this country. 
The persistent and long-continued attacks on our commerce in 
this part of the world by the corsairs of France could not be 
adequately dealt with until the question of naval supremacy 
between the two nations had been decided. Whatever losses 
might accrue to our merchants, there was a greater prize at stake, 
and this was Hindoostan itself. And it is strange, that in all 
the histories of India there is no recognition of the fact that this 
possession is the gift of sea power. The able authorities— 
military and civil—who have dealt with the battles and internal 
administration of former India, by which our grasp was 
strengthened and influence spread, all fail to observe that in the 
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first instance the country was indisputably gained by the power 
which was able to maintain its own sea-communications, and 
interrupt those of a rival. Four European nations had succes- 
sively disputed the inheritance. Portugal, first in the field, was 
unable to follow up what she had gained by the voyages of 
Vasco di Gama and Albuquerque. Goa only remains as the 
trophy of the latter. The Dutch, backing up their claims to 
trading facilities on the East coast with armed forces, had to 
succumb there as elsewhere on the sea. Finally, France and 
England were alone left, and the victory was to the strongest 
sea-power, because only under its protection could supplies and 
reinforcements be received to carry on the struggle. At the 
most critical period, when Sir Eyre Coote had been cut off from 
Madras by Hyder Ali, he maintained his position for five months 
through his sea-communications being open, and eventually 
defeated Hyder at Porto Novo, which saved Southern India to 
us. Historians have blamed the French naval commander for 
retiring to Mauritius, and view it as an act of cowardice; but 
they are unable to understand that, under certain conditions, 
such a step may be absolutely necessary. No critical account 


-of the naval operations in India as affecting the possession of 


the country has been written ; but it would, I think, show in a 
very striking manner the paramount influence they had on the 
result. Yet it seems clear in the mind of one man at least, who 
had assisted in building up that vast Empire. Many years ago 
there was a talk of transferring the seat of government in India 
from Calcutta to one of the cities higher up the country, as Agra. 
This was strongly opposed by the Duke of Wellington, who 
held “it is indispensable for the maintenance of our Indian 
Empire that the capital should continue in some situation where 
our naval superiority may, if necessary, be brought into play.” 
It had not escaped the keen intellect of Bacon, who says in his 
essay on the ‘ True Greatness of Kingdoms :’ “ The wealth of both 
Indies seems in great part but accessory to the command of the 
sea.” Captain Mahan, however, in following the struggles 
between the English and French in India, sees clearly the 
importance of the maritime element, and few portions of his 
work are more interesting than that dealing with the efforts of 
Clive and Dupleix in the Carnatic. Hitherto, it has been to a 
French historian that we owe the admission, “ naval inferiority 
was the principal cause that arrested the progress of Dupleix.” 
But if the obliquity of vision in this country as regards the 
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acquisition of India is so remarkable, still more astounding is it 
to find that in all the lectures and publications on the present 
defence of that Empire, there is no word to be found appreciative 
of the influence maritime supremacy must have in that question. 
Volumes have been written on the position of Russia in Central 
Asia, and her advance to the borders of Afghanistan ; but in 
none do we find any recognition that, should ever there be an 
attempt to attack us in this quarter, the issue will depend upon 
the relative efficiency of unlimited water communication, as 
against a single line of railway, several hundred miles long, 
traversing for the most part a desert. As long as we keep the 
sea route to India open, whether by Suez or the Cape, I venture 
to predict that our resources must prevail, even as they did in 
1855, in the Crimea, when we desisted from the struggle in a 
better condition for war than when we commenced, Can the 
same be said of our adversary ? 

Since writing these lines, I have read another paper on “ The 
Defence of India, and its Imperial aspect,” by Colonel Bell, V.C., 
in the Fournal of the United Service Institution, but can find 
little or no estimate of the part our “ amphibious strength” plays 
in the question. How can such treatment be considered 
Imperial? When the author does allude to sea power, it is to 
place it in a false position. In his opinion, “the Empire” 
(British) “may be lost through the loss of India, and not by 
the loss of the command of the seaalone, as some suppose.” In 
his view, apparently, Russia in possession of India would mean 
the further loss of our other Eastern possessions, whether we 
had retained command of the sea or not ; and Australasia would 
at once have to prepare for attack. We are treated to the view 
of a Persian Gulf teeming with hostile ironclads and torpedo 
boats, as a “nursery-ground for predatory expeditions,” while 
presumably our own squadrons are conveniently absent or de- 
stroyed—the usual hypothesis of writers—though there is nothing 
in the history of this country for several centuries to warrant the 
assumption. Discussion on these views seem superfluous, even 
if space here permitted refutation. We gained India by sea 
power ; we shall not lose it as long as this remains unimpaired. 

And if the influence of sea power upon history is so clearly 
indicated up to the year 1783, it is perhaps still more demon- 
strable from that date to 1815, and in all the wars in which we 
have since been engaged. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
extent to which the career of Napoleon and the fate of Europe 
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were influenced by that command of the sea which enabled us 
first to free Portugal, and eventually Spain, from the invader, to 
culminate a few years after in the surrender of Napoleon, owing 
to his inability to overcome or pierce the tenacious blockade of 
his coast by our fleet. 

We may, however, come to a much later period to see this 
same influence, apparently little recognised at the time, directly 
enabling us not only to defend the Ottoman Empire on its own 
ground, but actually to acquire a footing on the shores of the 
great Eastern Empire of Europe, and maintain it until our object 
was achieved. Inthe Memoirs of Lord Iddesleigh just published, 
he states that the Crimean war showed both our strength and 
our weakness ; but apparently in the former he does not include 
the principal item, namely our sea power, which enabled us to 
place a force of 27,000 men and 60 guns on a hostile beach, and 
maintain it for two years in defiance of the enemy. It may be 
said that this could not have been undertaken without the 
assistance of the French land and sea forces. But the fleet of 
our Allies, crowded with troops on the passage from Varna, would 
not have been of great assistance had the Russian fleet ventured 
on opposition. I speak with diffidence as to whether we could 
have undertaken the expedition, as regards the land force, 
without the French army, which numbered 30,000 men. 

But at a time when we were free from other calls upon our 
land forces, surely an army of 50,000 men could have been sent 
from this country. In 1809 we had in Walcheren about 40,000, 
in Sicily 15,000, and in Spain and Portugal about 45,000 men. 
It was stated by Mr. Windham in Parliament that England 
without imprudence could despatch to a distant shore no less 
than 100,000 men.* Had in 1854 our resources so diminished 
that to produce one half this number was an impossibility? It 
seems perfectly clear that if Lord Raglan could have been in 
supreme and undivided command of 50,000 men on the morning 
of the Alma the campaign would have had an entirely different 
result. The ill-conceived bombardment of the sea forts by the 
combined squadrons on the 17th of October, 1854, and the small 
effect produced, has perhaps obscured the influence which com- 
mand of the sea placed in our hands ; while the assistance which 
the navy gave in landing some 3000 men and about 80 guns 
cannot be considered unimportant when the Allies launched upon 
the siege of a place for which at first it was but little prepared. 


* Hansard, vol. xii. p. iv. 
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In a minor degree the successful expedition to Kertch in this 
campaign exemplified the advantage of moving over a perfectiy 
secure sea. It appears to me also to exhibit in a striking manner 
the weakness of fixed defences for guarding a coastline. In this 
case the Allies had choice of landing-place, and in default of 
knowing the exact spot the enemy could not assemble an 
opposing force in time. Fearing to be cut off from Sebastopol, 
the coast batteries were destroyed by the Russians, and the Allies 
landed undisturbed. As Kinglake says of the Russian General : 
“He (Baron Wrangel) succumbed to the power (of which the 
world will learn much in times to come), the power an armada 
can wield when not only carrying on board a force designed for 
land service, but enabled to move swiftly, whether this way or 
that, at the will of the chief.” 

But if these words are applicable to such a minor undertaking, 
with what greater emphasis may we point to that first landing 
in the Crimea as an example of using “amphibious strength 
with a wondrously cogent effect?” That Mr. Kinglake should 
have been struck with the silent influence of maritime strength 
in the expedition of which he has given so interesting an 
account, prophesying that more will be heard of it in the 
future, must be attributed to the failure of former historians to 
lay sufficient stress upon this portion of their subject, for previous 
to that period there had been innumerable examples of this 
nature equally striking, but which, as Captain Mahan says, have 
received scant recognition. His method of treatment is there- 
fore comparatively novel, and has attracted a degree of attention 
from the general public which is not usually accorded to ordinary 
naval history as a bare record of sea fights. Jn. any case it 
comes at an opportune moment to strengthen the nands of those 
in this country who desire to place our sea power upon a footing 
which will enable it to exercise a similar influence in the future 
that it has maintained in the past. 

From another source, and one which will carry even greater 
weight than the historical retrospect of Captain Mahan, there has 
emanated a singular confirmation of this view of maritime power. 
The efforts of a few in this country to show that for some years 
we have unconsciously been induced to favour unduly the 
development of passive defence, and hence necessarily to curtail 
our sea power, have now received the support of an authority 
which none will dispute. A body which includes such high 
officials as the Inspector-General of Fortifications, the Directors 
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of the Naval and Military Intelligence Departinents, and other 
officers, must be recognized as fully qualified to deal with all 
great questions of Imperial defence from a broader point of view 
than has hitherto been accorded to the subject. In two remark- 
able Memorandums by the Colonial Defence Committee on the 
defence of Australasia and the West Indies, the ground is cleared. 
of several misconceptions which have led to an ill-directed 
application of money for the purposes of defence. 

As regards the Australian Colonies, the statement arose out of 
a report by Major-General Edwards, commanding the troops in 
China, who was sent to inspect the military forces of those Colo- 
nies, Certain recommendations which he submitted were based 
on the supposition that the concentration of 30,000 or 40,000 
men might be required for defence against territorial aggression 
by an enemy. The Committee point out in great detail in their 
Memorandum the difficulties attached to the despatch of any 
large hostile force from a distant base, and declare there is no 
British territory so little liable to aggression as that of Austral- 
asia. They consider that very moderate fixed defences for 
harbours will suffice, and that no larger gun than one of 6-inch 
calibre should be employed. In fact, it is clearly implied by the 
Committee that the principal defence of Australasia is to be 
found in the sea power of the mother-country, which either 
prevents the escape of a raiding force at its source, or grapples it 
on arrival at its destination with a squadron of superior strength. 
The true safeguard for Australasia is the same as it is for this 
country—a command of the sea, by which only can its commerce 
be protected and its shores kept from insult. With such a 
document for their guidance ten years ago, some of the Colonies 
would not have launched upon the heavy expenditure they have 
incurred in preparing for the attack of a hostile fleet, and under 
the supposition that our own was absent or destroyed. 

In the Memorandum on the defence of the West Indies, the 
Colonial Defence Committee point out that whereas formerly 
these islands were direct sources of wealth to the Power which 
held them, and were fought for owing to their intrinsic value, the 
conditions are now greatly changed ; mere territorial aggrandise- 
ment is not likely to be the aim of any European Power, but 
that the objective of an enemy would be to acquire, if possible, 
certain strategic points calculated to give him advantages in 
naval warfare, and in the event of success thus injure also the 
prestige of this Empire. The Committee go on to say, in words 
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replete with wisdom : “ History—and especially the history of 
the fighting which has taken place in the West Indies—clearly 
shows that territorial aggression cannot be successfully carried 
out in face of a superior naval force, It would therefore be the 
object of Her Majesty’s Government to maintain in war a 
superior naval force in West India waters. Further, in the 
case of all European Powers, operations intended for pur- 
poses of territorial aggression could only be carried out by 
specially equipped expeditions which must start from European 
ports. It would therefore be the function of Her Majesty’s 
Navy in European waters to prevent the starting of such 
expeditions, or, if that were impossible, to reinforce the naval 
strength in the West Indies to the extent that may be 
required, So long as command of the sea in West India waters 
can be maintained, territorial aggression in this portion of the 
world is a practical impossibility.” 

No such accurate enunciation of the principles upon which 
Imperial defence should be based has previously emanated from 
an Official source, and it is quite evident they apply equally to 
other parts of the Empire. The influence of sea power is thus 
given its legitimate place, and restored to the position it had 
attained one hundred years ago. But though this great factor 
has been obscured by the special pleading of experts leading 
Governments astray, the nation has not been convinced, but 
remains of the same opinion as when, in 1789, the Duke of 
Richmond wrote to Pitt: “I perfectly agree with you that the 
popular prejudice in favour of the Navy and against fortifications 
is so great that it would be much easier to avail ourselves of 
the former than to combat the latter.” 

Is it not evident under the light of history as demonstrated 
by Captain Mahan, and the further examples of sea power I 
have endeavoured to supply, strengthened by the clearly ex- 
pressed opinion of the Colonial Defence Committee, that what 
the Duke calls “ popular prejudice” is really an accurate judg- 
ment based on experience? It is confirmed by one who. formed 
a true estimate of sea power. In one of the many conversations 
Napoleon had with O’Meara at St. Helena, the former is recorded 
as saying : “You are superior in maritime force to all the world 
united, and while you confine yourself to that arm you will 
always be dreaded.” 

Since that time the balance of naval power has been disturbed. 
New navies have been created, while the older fleets are being 
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added to with a steady perseverance which shows that some day 
the struggle for maritime supremacy may be renewed. We 
have begun not a day too soon to increase our sea power in 
proportion to the greater interests now confided to its protection ; 
and it is no less evident that even with this acquisition of strength 
we shall still be far from that perfect security which will enable 
us to meet any eventuality with confidence alike in the possession 
of adequate sea power and effective organization for its use. 
S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, 
Captain R.N. 





PASSING. 





THROUGH the dark valley thou wilt pass to-night ; 
To the drear labyrinth of troubled years, 
The fruitless sighs, the unavailing tears, 
At last the end grows slowly into sight. 
Death doth but wait for day’s retreating light, 
For that tranced hour when eve’s first beacon peers, 
And vespers gently. fall on jaded ears, 
To give thy. soul the signal for its flight. 
Then, with a brow unclouded as of old, 
A heart no longer scathed by Sorrow’s scars, 
Out of Life’s mists and vapours manifold, 
Into that clime no shadow ever mars 
Thou wilt emerge, and rapt communion hold 
With the beloved, long-gathered to the stars. 
WILLIAM TOYNBEE. 
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THE POETRY OF MR. LEWIS MORRIS. 





AFTER a period of silence, in an hour all too barren of poetry, 
the voice of Mr. Lewis Morris has been heard again in our 
midst. “A Vision of Saints,” his later-day epic of Chris- 
tianity, is amongst the longest and most ambitious poems 
published during the last few years. With the exception of 
“The Epic of Hades,” it is much the most conspicuous piece 
of work that Mr. Lewis Morris has given us; and we are not, 
we think, taking too much for granted if we conclude that upon 
these two poems their author would himself base any claim he 
might possess to a lasting appreciation. It is not, therefore, 
without interest at the moment to take a survey of Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s work, and a short estimate of its value. The difficulty 
of such an estimate has been increased by the inconsistent 
attitude of his critics. Mr. Lewis Morris has hardly ever been 
judged calmly. He has been obliged at one time to live up to, 
at another to live down, a series of judgments expressed in 
ill-justified superlatives. The appearance of his earlier work 
was attended by a clamour of the critics ; the Press, with an all 
but unanimous voice, hailed him as a poet of peculiar promise. 
Then, just as his greatness seemed ripening, a reaction of taste 
set in, and those who had begun to foretell him Prince of Poets 
were content to crown him King of the Philistines. Praise and 
blame are rarely accorded with perfect justice ; excess in either 
direction is generally ill-advised. The whirligig of Time brings 
in its juster estimates ; and we are, it may be, now reaching a 
state of mind in which we can value “ A Vision of Saints” not 
only with less enthusiasm, but also with less prejudice. 


‘Mr. Lewis Morris was educated at Sherborne and Oxford, 
and it was apparently in the service of his school that his earliest 
poem appeared. When the first number of ‘The Shirburnian’ 
was published in 1859, its first page was occupied by some lines 
entitled “ Euthanasia,” which were, we understand, the work of 
Mr. Lewis Morris, and this, as far as we can discover, is the first 
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published poem by the author of “ The Epic of Hades,” who did 
not give any work to the general public for another thirteen years. 
At Oxford it was the Chancellor's Prize for an English Essay, 
not the Newdigate, that gave evidence of his literary taste. 

The poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris cannot, therefore, be accused 
of precocity : perhaps of all prominent English poets he developed 
latest in life ; his voice is no midnight sob of 


“An infant crying for the light,” 


but the ripe, full song of maturity as it moves across its harvest- 
field of life. 

The poetry of maturity is naturally approached by criticism in 
a spirit different to that with which it would encounter the first 
essays of boyhood. In the poetry of extreme youth, we expect 
a certain amount of imitation—both in manner and matter ; the 
views of the author are as yet undeveloped, they are the result 
rather of study than experience, and admiration of a single author 
leads to a wholesale adoption of his thought and language. It is 
through this period of imitation that the perfection of originality 
is gradually evolved. But when the poet has gained in experience, 
his verse should gain in maturity ; we may then fairly expect that 
the ideas he suggests will no longer be the ideas of the master at 
whose feet he sat as a boy; that he will have constructed for 
himself an individual style, and an independent philosophy of 
life, affording us fresh material for thought, the creation of his 
own powerful personality. 

But any just estimate of the poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris cannot 
overlook the fact that, in many cases, whole poems in his volumes 
are indebted for their leading ideas to the works of other writers. 
The circumstances of “ Drowned ” are identical with those of “ The 
Bridge of Sighs ;” and the thoughts which Mr. Lewis Morris 
gathers from the spectacle differ only from Tom Hood’s in the 
absence of that saddened resignation which gives to the latter 
poem its peculiar charm. Mr. Lewis Morris breaks through his 
usual quiet faith to raise his voice in a momentary rant against 
“fate so strong, and we so weak;” and while he compares our 
humanity to “rats in a cage,” he leaves us far too little strength- 
ened by his indignation. “Love in Death,” again, owes to Lord 
Tennyson’s manner and matter more than a passing inspiration ; 
while “Two Voyages” is an almost exact replica of one of the 
best-known poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. 

Poetry cannot always find new subject-matter ; but when it 
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adopts an old theme it should at least endow it with a new 
manner, This is what Mr. Lewis Morris so seldom succeeds in 
doing. He cannot shake off his models, nor strike out an entirely 
new line for himself. This is particularly noticeable in his use 
of epithets. The old scenes are painted in the old colours : the 
reader is continually searching for some peculiar touch which 
shall make the landscape the poet’s own, and is continually dis- 
appointed. He is often an artist, but always of the old school ; 
the grouping, the colouring, the impression produced are inva- 
riably familiar. This failing is the more to be regretted, since the 
poet seems to have conceived at the outset a rather novel form of 
moral. Wordsworth, seeking repose from the unrestful revolution 
of Shelley, found in “the unideal aspect of the fields” a fruitful 
source of inspiration, and delighted to draw from the simplest 
wayside flower “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Mr. Lewis Morris, turning from the day-dreams of his greater 
namesake, and the Greek and Italian models of Swinburne, 
sought among the perils in the city subject for reflection and 
exhortation. He endeavoured to pass beyond Wordsworth in 
the idealisation of the scenes of simple life, and to reap from 
fields the most prosaic a harvest of new and earnest poetry. 

The aim which the poet set before himself in collecting his 
‘Songs of Two Worlds’ was, as we read it, the establishment 
of a parallel between the narrow life of earth and the wide self- 
realisation of heaven ; the lesson which he desired to teach was 
that the world is everywhere “ bound with gold chains about the 
feet of God.” In tracing this connection between things terrestrial 
and things celestial he has not unnaturally stooped to some of 
the lowest commonplaces of everyday life, in order to trace in 
them an image of the heavenly. So we find throughout ‘ Songs 
of Two Worlds’ subjects chosen for poems which, in their out- 
ward being, would appear to be almost anything rather than 
sources of poetic inspiration. “In Trafalgar Square,” “In the 
Strand,” “In Regent Street,” “In the Park,” Mr. Lewis Morris 
is ever moving through the crowd, seeking subjects for his verse ; 
he woos no seclusion of Rydal Mount or Freshwater, no hillside 
scenery or dreamy Lotus-land ; he is in his element in Piccadilly, 
in the City, or on the Surrey side, musing over an organ-grinder 
and his monkey, or pondering on the snatches of a music-hall 
ditty, crooned under his window at midnight by two passing 
daughters of the people. 

Now, there was, and still is room for such a poet as this ; for a 
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poet, shall we say of the commonplace ?—at any rate, of the 
normal—who would throw new light upon the weariness of the 
more prosaic side of existence; and show that upon every kind 
of work attends its own peculiar honour. The poets of the day 
in which Mr. Lewis Morris began to sing had become rather 
unpractical, rather wanting in that sympathy with and expression 
of the needs of their age which marks the highest point of poetry ; 
they had turned to classic models for their inspiration, and old- 
world stories for their themes; they were running the risk of 
leaving behind them the reputation of being little more than 
“idle singers of an empty day.” They were in some sort failing 
through their own greatness. For Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
William Morris are by nature poets of a far finer calibre than 
Mr. Lewis Morris ; they are poets whose delicate discrimination 
and taste for all that is beautiful would naturally prevent their 
seeking subjects for song in the “railway and the steamship and 
the thoughts that shake mankind” in a period of commercial 
progress ; and so they found in the present so few incentives 
to song that they felt forced to turn their attention to the past. 
It was open to Mr. Lewis Morris to succeed through a certain 
absence of greatness. It was not open to Mr. Lewis Morris to 
become a very great poet, a poet that should live long after his 
generation ; he lacks the music and passion of Swinburne, the 
restful thought of Tennyson, the movement and power of 
Browning. But it was possible for Mr. Lewis Morris to become 
a great poet of everyday life, to find sermons in the paving-stones 
of the Strand, and good in everything human. It was open to 
him to draw new lessons from familiar scenes, and to preach, in 
very truth, a homily of an age of prose, that should find the voice 
of poetry still audible above the crash and clatter of the factory. 

But Mr. Lewis Morris has failed, we think, to become a great 
poet, even of the commonplace ; and in his failure to become 
great has succeeded in becoming popular. He has failed to 
become great because he has so little to tell us that is new: he 
has succeeded in becoming popular because he has so much to 
tell us that is old. Many people—perhaps if we could all see 
ourselves as others see us we should even add, most people— 
enjoy nothing so thoroughly as to be told what they knew before. 
They like to find expressed in a novel or a poem sensations and 
emotions which they have themselves experienced, which they 
can fully understand, and into which they can enter with heart 
and soul. They read, and they exclaim, “ How natural!” which 
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becomes with them a synonym for “How good!” To such 
readers the poetry of Mr. Lewis Morris comes as a genuine boon. 
A new idea is to them a stumblingblock, a subtle thought 
foolishness ; but natural and ordinary sentiments, inspired by 
natural and ordinary sights, appeal to them immediately ; they 
feel that they have here found a true poetry, fulfilling in every 
sense Matthew Arnold’s definition, “a criticism of life.” 

In this kind of “natural magic,” the magic of calling up old 
spirits, arrayed very often in graceful and picturesque garments, 
Mr. Lewis Morris is peculiarly skilful. We do not for a moment 
mean that he is a conscious plagiarist, or, perhaps, a direct 
plagiarist at all ; but that different scenes fill him with just such 
emotions as they would inspire in four out of every five men of 
culture and refinement. These emotions the author of ‘Songs of 
Two Worlds’ frequently expresses in felicitous language ; but 
still they are familiar emotions, and the fact of their familiarity 
cannot but detract from their genuine poetic value. 

Mr. Lewis Morris stands under the shadow of Sherborne 
Abbey, and considers how little it has changed since he was a 
schoolboy, adding that in the years to come, when he and his 
are forgotten, Time will have set few marks upon its weather- 
beaten face. Again, he is sitting in his chambers, when a woman 
enters with a child in her arms and begs for alms. He wonders 
how the child will grow up, what it will become ; and excuses 
himself for giving the mother a shilling. He hears the newsboys 
in the street crying the special edition of the Echo, and he reflects 
that, despite his narrow life, there glows in the heart of each of 
these children a spark of the divine flame, which it is the duty of 
his country to foster. The sight of his dog, his cat, his horse, 
fills him with thoughts upon the cruelty of vivisection, against 
which he raises an indignant voice. 

The fault of every one of these poems lies, not only in the 
ordinary character of the thoughts he gives us, but in the 
persistency with which he forces these thoughts upon our 
attention. In all these poems he tells us too much, and leaves 
too little to the imagination. He has a thought to suggest to us, 
and he gives it to us in every detail; he will not allow us to 
think for ourselves. If his poems were a little more allusive, and 
a little less direct, they would gain immeasurably both in artistic 
merit and instructive strength. To make this plain we have only 
to turn to his series of four-lined “ Pictures,” which are more original 
both in conception and execution than the majority of his verses. 
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Here in a few words he draws a number of vivid little sketches, 
which, despite an occasional coarseness of subject and delineation, 
are each suggestive of a distinct and often powerful thought. 
Every reader can build his own story round the figures, and 
draw his own conclusions, where the poet, had he continued, 
might have been inclined to adorn his tale by pointing too 
painfully obvious a moral. 

But Mr. Lewis Morris has not remained in the city altogether, 
nor is his fancy confined entirely to the commonplaces of every- 
day life. He has rested on the hillside, and marked the beauty 
of the rustic maiden; he has wreathed a story round her 
memory, and given us “Gwen.” It is unfortunate for the com- 
plete success of “ Gwen ” that “ Maud ” preceded it ; for Mr. Morris 
recalls such lively reminiscences of the Laureate’s monodrama 
that, even in spite of ourselves, we cannot avoid instituting a 
comparison. “Gwen” is a kind of inverted “Maud,” in plot, in 
treatment, at times even in language, strangely akin to its proto- 
type. Gwen is the humble maiden who loves the aristocratic 
Henry; the claims of love and the exigencies of birth meet 
again upon a new platform. “Gwen” is, moreover,a kind of “Maud”’ 
several years after, a “ Maud” with all the latest improvements, the 
steam engine, the electric wire, and other achievements of a 
later-day science. There is a meeting at the village station, 
and a message “flashed” to the anxious parent when Gwen 
elopes with her lover. They are all there—the London express 
and the sixpenny telegram. 

Not that “Gwen” is void of beauty: it contains much 
romantic scenery, and a love song here and there that cannot 
fail to find an echo in young hearts who feel as Gwen has 


felt. 
“He comes! I hear ‘ie echo of his feet. 
He comes! I feai to stay, I cannot go. 
Oh, Love, that thou art shamefast, bitter-swect, 
Mixed with all pain and conversant with woe! 
Shine, star of eve, more bright as night draws near, 
Shine, little star, and bring my lover here.” 


And again : 
“T will cleave unto my love, 

Who am too lowly 
For him to take. 

With a self-surrender holy 

I will cleave unto him solely ; 

I will give my being wholly 
For his dear sake.” 
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This is the kind of poetry that can never fail, because love can 
never fail ; and “while a maid grows sweet and beautiful” the 
world is always young. 

But this Henry, upon whom Gwen lavishes all the wealth of 
her first, unquestioning love, is at the best a shallow character 
enough. He is a pedant, fulfilled with modern philosophy, 
calculating coldly the consequences of his passion—the indig- 
nation of his father, the ridicule of his companions—which would 
follow his stooping to take a wife from the vulgar crowd. He is 
unworthy the trustful love this simple, innocent girl is ready to 
give him, and the duologue loses half its interest when one of its 
characters loses his hold upon our sympathy. Gwen dies, and 
Henry, while he does not wholly forget her, repairs his fortune by 
a wealthier match. There is something coarse and unpleasant in 
the fact that Gwen’s Henry should have married again within a 
year of her death. The idea may be true to life, but by indul- 
gence in it the poet destroys the romance of his poem, and 
deprives his Epilogue, which apostrophises “ Love the conqueror,” 
of its ethical significance. It vulgarises a story that was 
apparently intended for a countryside idyll, and vuigarises it to 
no purpose. Little is gained in realism, and much lost in art. 
Better the old and romantic than the new and radically 
commonplace. 

“ Gwen” is accompanied in book form by “ The Ode of Life,” a 
rather diffuse account of the various stages of existence from 
creation to the final change. The chief want of the ode is 
expressed in the remark that it is, for the most part, simply an 
account. The periods of life and the accompanying phases of 
development are reviewed in order, but there is very little new 
thought offered upon a subject that is practically unlimited in its 
possibilities. Occasionally we get reflections. 





“The victories of Right 
Are born of strife. 
There were no Day, were there no Night, 
Nor, without dying, Life.” 


And again, in another passage : 


“We are part of an infinite scheme, 
All we that are. 


We are but parts of the Eternal All.” 

But the greater portion of the poem is concerned with an 

enumeration of the phenomena of life—at one time with a doll, 
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at another with a primer—even of love the poet has little to tell 
us that has not been told before. “The Ode of Infancy” is 
perhaps the most successful of the eleven divisions ; but its 
leading and most beautiful idea is strangely like the fancy of 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” Still 
“ The Ode of Life” is by no means the least of Mr. Lewis Morris’s 
works, nor, indeed, of contemporary poems generally. It is full of 
refined if not particularly new thought, it shows a keen study of 
human nature, and is rich in an optimistic joy in the goodness of 
existence. Moreover, it is a poem that can be understood by 
every reader ; and, if only for the greatness of its subject, it will 
doubtless appeal to a large circle of admirers, who will find in its 
pages considerable food for thought upon sights, which, from 
their very familiarity, do not always suggest their profound sig- 
nificance. 

From the apotheosis of the ordinary, however, Mr. Lewis 
Morris has turned to fresh woods and pastures new, and hag 
at last fallen a victim to the classical spirit of his contempo- 
raries. He has deserted his world of “ snorting steam and piston- 
stroke” for the more picturesque simplicity of ancient Greece. 
Weary of the Strand and Trafalgar Square, he has taken a 
holiday to Cherson and the Bosphorus, and fixed there the scene 
of his tragedy ‘ Gycia.’ 

The decay of the poetic drama is bemoaned by critics, who see 
through the flimsy artificialities and superficial adornments of 
modern farce ; culture is ever yearning for the return of a golden 
era of dramatic verse. One critic blames the authors ; another, 
the actor-managers ;a third, the audiences themselves. With 
such a discussion we are not concerned ; one point alone is 
sufficient for our consideration. 

Almost every great poet of later years has given us at least 
one drama, from the ‘ Sardanapalus’ of Byron to the ‘ Strafford’ 
of Robert Browning ; from the ‘Queen Mary’ of Tennyson to the 
‘Gycia’ of Lewis Morris. And yet not one of these pieces can 
be considered a good acting-play, not from the point of view of 
the audience alone, but from that of artistic merit in dramatic art. 
The poet refuses, so it seems, to conform to the technicalities of 
construction necessary to stage representation ; and in his deter- 
mination not to be fettered he loses his truest chance of freedom. 

He sets restraints upon himself far heavier than those he has 
cast off: he splits his play up into innumerable short scenes ; he 
severs the thread of continuity, and so misses the intensity of 
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interest. But Mr. Lewis Morris has begged us in a prefatory note 
to ‘Gycia’ to consider his tragedy as an acting-play rather than 
a dramatic poem, and challenges criticism on the very point upon 
which his predecessors appear to have defied it. It is, then, as an 
acting-play that ‘Gycia’ must be judged, and as an acting-play 
it is weakest. The dramatic motive may be given in a few words. 

Cherson and the Bosphorus have been at war, and a reconcili- 
ation between the states is sought in a marriage between Asander, 
prince of Bosphorus, and Gycia, daughter of the archon of 
Cherson. Asander is loved by Irene, a friend of the heroine, 
who, in revenge for her pangs of despised love, lies to Gycia, and 
represents her lover’s past life as one of shame, in which Irene 
herself has been involved. Asander, moreover, combines the 
delights of love-making with a plan for the sudden surprise of 
Cherson ; and this treachery is revealed by Irene to Gycia, who, 
to save the state, sacrifices her lover’s life. 

Here is a plot for a strong drama ; but the story suffers in 
the telling. The play is broken up into a number of short, 
isolated scenes, and overburdened with showy rhetoric ; while 
the comic element, forcibly introduced into rather incongruous 
situations, has more than a passing element of melancholy in its 
elaboration. The piece works up to one strong, one really 
powerful scene, which concludes the story, but it works up too 
slowly and too diffusely, without sufficient progress in incident, 
or enthralment of interest. The character of Gycia herself 
scarcely takes hold upon our sympathy till the close of the play ; 
during the rest of the drama she is a lovesick girl, jumping to 
jealous conclusions on the very slightest evidence. Irene is 
almost too painful a villain to be clothed in woman’s form ; to 
achieve her revenge she vilifies her own life, suffering her brother 
to imagine her ruined, that she may be assured of his assistance 
in her vengeance. The final scene, certainly, is made of the true 
elements of tragedy ; and the death of the heroine, while the mob 
without are crying “Long live the lady Gycia,” is distinctly 
theatrical ; for the rest, there is much to admire in the dramatic 
poem ; but little to absorb attention in the stage-play. It still 
appears impossible for the present time to combine the qualities 
of playwright and poet, to find a dramatist equally attractive to 
stage and study: Mr. Lewis Morris as a writer of plays may be 
less impossible than Lord Tennyson, yet even the successful 
‘Cup’ can hardly be called a good piece. 

The work, however, above all others with which the name of 
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our poet will be associated, which while it is his longest and most 
pretentious, is at the same time his most successful poem, is “ The 
Epic of Hades.” It is as the author, of this work that he is 
most frequently alluded to, and it is to the success of this work 
that he owes his abundant popularity. In choosing such a 
subject, Mr. Lewis Morris was undoubtedly venturing upon 
dangerous ground. He was alligning himself perforce with 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante ; he was borrowing from Aéschylus, 
and re-writing Sophocles. It was a tremendous task to under- 
take, a task in which the poet could not avoid both failure and 
success at once. Failure there must be by comparison with those 
immortal singers of the ages ; success there must be by the 
splendour and very immortality of the theme itself. And if it 
be true that “ not failure, but low aim is crime,’ Mr. Lewis Morris 
need not repent his adventurous undertaking. 

It was, of course, obvious that, if the subject was to be 
approached anew, it must necessarily be approached in a new 
spirit ; and this did not escape the author of “ The Epic of Hades.” 
He has regarded the old myths in a fresh light; having once 
before endeavoured to see in the sights of everyday life a reflec- 
tion of the glories of a higher world, he has here reversed the 
process, and tried to trace in the old Greek legend and classic 
mythology an allegory of the life of the modern world. 

The step was unquestionably a risky one. It was an attempt 
to read into old-world literature a meaning that was never there, 
and all such attempts repel us at first by their patent artificiality. 
The process was perhaps an inartistic one, as all purely artificial 
attempts must be ; and critics have not been wanting who would, 
upon this ground of artificiality, condemn the poem altogether. 
But if it be once granted that the basis of the conception is 
artificial, and therefore wanting in artistic discretion : if it be once 
granted that the old figures have lost much beauty in being 
draped in modern dress, there still remains to be considered the 
detailed portraiture of the characters, apart from the lessons they 
are enforced to preach, and the grandeur of these characters 
prevented their stories failing altogether in the re-telling. Nor 
is all credit to be denied to Mr. Lewis Morris for his method of 
treatment. In “ The Epic of Hades,” more than in any other of 
his poems, the writer has gone out of himself, has identified 
himself with his subjects, has shown some of that dramatic power 
of self-effacement which gave Robert Browning his peculiar charm 
as the poet ofall phases of humanity. In “Songs of Two Worlds” 
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Mr. Lewis Morris is always with us, permeating every topic with 
his personality : in “Gwen” the poet’s voice is too often heard 
through the childish treble of the village maiden: in ‘Gycia’ the 
dialogue is prolonged and seldom truly dramatic. But in 
“ Helen,” in “Clytemnestra,” in “ Marsyas,” in “ Psyche” we get 
distinct and individual personalities moved by distinct and 
individual passions ; and occasionally we get passages of a 
delicacy and power such as are not conspicuous in the larger 
portion of his work. 

Moreover, if the essentials of an epic be unity and progression, 
the poem has not been misnamed. The traveller is led from the 
depths of Tartarus through Hades to Olympus; the chain is 
complete, from the bestial greed and lust of Tantalus to the 
ineffable perfection of Zeus, Then the inevitable lesson is drawn. 
“The weird beat of Time” alone disjoins “to-day from Hellas.” 
Mankind was the same yesterday as it will be for ever; the 
same, yet better for the lapse of an era of unspeakable love. 


“ And still the skies are opened as of old 
To the entrancéd gaze, ay, nearer far 
And brighter than of yore; and Might is there, 
And Infinite Purity is there, and high 
Eternal wisdom, and the calm, clear face 
Of Duty, and a higher, stronger Love 
And Light in one, and a new, reverend name, 
Greater than any and combining all ; 
And over all, veiled with a veil of cloud, 
God set far off, too bright for mortal eyes.” 


The lesson suffers, as all Mr. Morris’ lessons suffer, from a 
persistence in enforcing it; but that we expected, and much of 
the music and picturesqueness of the poem we did not expect, 
The subject had of necessity to be treated in a new fashion, and 
Mr. Lewis Morris, no doubt, has not chosen the most excellent 
way in which to treat it; but in the treatment of it he has come 
nearer to proving himself a true poet than ever before, and— 
we fear we must add—than ever since. 

His latest volume, ‘A Vision of Saints,’ bears a peculiarly 
striking resemblance to “The Epic of Hades.” We have the 
same scheme of construction; the same procession of figures 
before the gaze of the poet, the same spiritual guide, the same 
moral reflections as each presence passes away, even the same 
tricks of diction and the same epithets again and again repeated. 
There are as many things in Heayen—“ effluent,” “ infinite,” 
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“rapt,” “innumerable,” “veiled,” “soaring,” and “ ineffable ”— 
as there were in Hades. In one point the schemes differ. In 
“The Epic of Hades” it is the spirits themselves that address 
the poet, telling him the story of their lives ; in ‘A Vision of 
Saints’ the heavenly guide acts as interpreter, describing every 
passing form from the Seven Sleepers to Father Damien. The 
change is certainly not for the better ; for the introduction of a 
theatrical element destroys the poetic illusion at the outset. The 
disagreeable impression of a lecture before a painting haunts the 
whole poem which is thus forced to move through an atmosphere 
of extreme artificiality. The poet, we feel, has never really 
falien into a dream ; he has never for a moment become absorbed 
in his vision; all the while he is straining his ear to catch the 
words of the preacher. The beauty inseparable from the old 
Greek myth is gone, and has left in its place far too little beside 
the pointed morals and didactic applications with which the poet 
inevitably adorns every subject that he touches. 

There are, of course, events in plenty, and Mr. Morris never 
hesitates to put into the mouth of his mysterious guide the 
detailed biography of the saint who is before him at the moment. 
But it is this very zeal for particulars—the same zeal that we 
have found marring his earlier work—which is the most marked 
blemish upon the poem. Historical incidents of the kind that 
attach to the lives of the later saints only serve to overburden 
the lines of the ‘ Vision,’ and to render them cumbersome under 
the weight of a catalogue of heavy, unideal facts. 

Thus we find in the story of John Bunyan, that, 


“Soon, when the storm 
Of warfare burst upon the Midland fields, 
A boy in years, against the faithless king 
He served a soldier, for the cause he loved, 
And saw his comrade at his side fall dead, 
Shot through the brain.” 


And again—the guide is describing Henry Martyn : 


“At length, a boy in age, 
To Granta’s venerable halls he went, 
A student not obscure, and with hard toil 
Laboured four happy years of blameless youth, 
And took at last the foremost place.” 


And again, of Natalia : 


“Seeking to exorcise her painful thought 
With spinning.” 
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And yet once more, of Francis of Assisi : 


“ All the people deemed the youth 
A madman, and his father prisoned him 
Within his house long time. But she, his mother, 
The mild Madonna Pica, came to him, 
And comforted her son, bidding him yield 
Obedience to his sire.” 


Now, all this is simply prose, arranged to scan—not always 
very musically ; and of such throughout ‘A Vision of Saints,’ 
is composed. 

And yet this last work, in which the poet has, in our opinion, 
succeeded least, is that in which most might have been expected 
ofhim., And it is the greater pity that this last work should fail 
to carry conviction with it, since it is a work in which his 
sympathy, his energy, indeed his whole soul is centred: it isa 
work which, treated in slighter form, has often shown his power 
to its fullest advantage. For though we have in the course of 
these remarks questioned the artistic value of his verse, we 
believe that its purely utilitarian value has been quite consider- 
able. Mr. Lewis Morris has not enriched art, but he has helped 
life ; he has lived and written with a real influence upon the 
wide class of readers that has bestowed upon him a popularity 
greater than the poetic worth of his writings would warrant. 

Mr. Lewis Morris can never claim to be widely representative, 
to have reflected the current thought of his age as Byron or 
Wordsworth, as Shelley or Tennyson have done. That is denied 
him. But one phase of thought he has represented, and repre- 
sented with honour. He was born into an age of scepticism, 
when the air was full of theories of Evolution and troubled with 
the clouds of Positivism, and he raised his voice against a 
philosophy which tends to blind its followers to the one ideal 
light of the world. Mr. Lewis Morris raises the lamp of religion 
in the midst of a dark world. ‘The Wanderer, one of the best 
of his poems, ‘The New Creed,’ ‘ Evensong,’ ‘ Confession,’ and in- 
numerable shorter verses, all breathe the spirit of resignation to 
a will higher than man’s, and a knowledge above the learning of 
the ages. His voice is not the voice of science rebuking science, 
nor always of higher knowledge silencing lower, nor can he 
always give us a sound reason for the faith that isin him. But 
as the poet of the religion of our fathers, protesting against the 
attacks launched on the old hopes and creeds by the younger 
sons of the household, he has spoken, and spoken not in vain. 
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For above all things he is full of that sincerity which Carlyle 
considered indispensable to true greatness. The very determina- 
tion with which he forces his thought upon us is only another 
phase of his own belief in the truth of the gospel he comes to 
preach. And much may surely be forgiven the man who is 
genuinely sincere. 

There are those whose learning is not deep, who find their 
faith tottering—they know not why—when they hear of new 
creeds and fresh philosophies: who do not seek arguments so 
much as assurances, nor proofs so much as exhortations. These 
are the readers, in themselves no inconsiderable number, who 
will rise strengthened from a study of the poetry of Mr. Lewis 
Morris. It is, perhaps, no great triumph that the most faithful 
in his fold should be the weakest ; but it is something to have 
prevented weakness becoming weaker, and to have raised a voice 
for a faith that has found much strength in the past, and will not 
fail for strength in the future. Readers will not leave the poems 
of Mr. Lewis Morris endowed with new knowledge and new 
wisdom, nor enriched with any undiscovered wealth of poetic 
thought ; but many that have read him will feel a fresh comfort 
and consolation which they will not scorn to acknowledge, and 
for which in the secresy of their hearts they will confess themselves 
thankful, 

ARTHUR WAUGH. 











MESSER ANTONIO’S REVENGE. 
(THE STORY TOLD BY THE CREMONA VIOLIN,) 





IT had such a curious way of telling its story, this old Italian 
violin. At first, when it began to speak, the listeners could only 
hear vague sounds which trembled, moaned indistinctly. But ever 
and again there arose a whole wave of harmonies that formed 
themselves into words which were comprehended by some, but 
not by all, for the beautifullest and highest things in the world need 
translation before they can be understood by the common-place. 
It is only the nightingales that understand what it is that the 
nightingales sing. 

But at last all heard qne word—Cremona—and, as they heard 
it, they caught a glimmering of what Cremona must have been in 
the bygone, long-dead days, even before this violin had taken 
form. Cremona! city of music—city of love—of impassioned 
strains and long-drawn sighs—city of workers and toilers for the 
perfecting of instruments with which to make perfect music! 
That one word told of the soul these men had put into their art 
—yea, of the love they bore it. It was as if every string strung 
in the’city of music vibrated with the sound of that one word— 
“ Cremona.” 


I was born at Cremona (said the Violin). I would you 
could have seen our workshop. For centuries it had been the 
birthplace of the world-famed, world-admired violins. I, myself, 
am but a latter-day descendant of the old race, possessing none 
of the qualities of my ancestors save the accumulated knowledge 
that each true artist brings to the perfecting of his craft. Know- 
ledge is the world’s great inheritance—a patrimony that each son 
of the earth may enjoy. 

But to return to the house wherein was our workshop. It 
was tall, many-storied, with high gables and narrow windows that 
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overlooked a courtyard in the centre of which stood a fountain, 
or rather a well; before the noonday. heats and after the sun 
had gone down, the women used to come with their high earthen 
pitchers and gossip and sing, awaiting their turn to fill their 
pitchers. And the songs they sang floated in to us on the warm 
perfumed air, and the violins learned them so that they knew 
music even before they were made. I tell you every particle of 
a violin must feel music within it, if the violin is to make it. 

It was such a pretty sight, this courtyard with its white 
uneven flag-stones, and its pots of oleanders and orange-trees, 
and the great vine crawling up the house-side like a serried throng 
of lusty soldiers up a mountain-steep. But women were needed 
to make the picture complete, and there were mostly women 
there, for besides those that came to fetch water, there were some 
who lived in the houses that formed three sides of the square 
courtyard, which had but one narrow egress. 

These women were mostly washerwomen by profession, and 
their variegated clothes, hung out to dry in the wind, made a 
stir of life in the sleepy courtyard. Besides these, there was one 
other woman, the keeper of the fruit-stall, and her fruits made a 
fine patch of colour in the most shadowy corner. 

Here it was that the apprentices, who were not always 
as eager to work as Messer Antonio, came to quench their 
thirst with the ripe luscious fruit, so temptingly displayed. I 
knew many of them, for it takes a long time for a violin to 
become matured, and it is one of the apprentices whose story I 
will tell. 

It was in the beginning of June; the strong sun was shining 
as brightly as if it had not been shining ever ‘since the world 
began. Messer Antonio, with his sleeves well tucked up, was 
putting a touch of varnish on a violin. He was so sunburnt that 
the golden varnish almost seemed to be of the same colour as his 
long arms and his great hands that touched the violin so lightly 
and tenderly. 

A woman was crossing the courtyard, tall and stately, with a 
dignified walk that seemed to give the lie to the peasant’s dress 
she wore. A little child, hardly able to walk, was clinging to the 
shapely yet labour-marked hand. The little fingers closed so 
firmly round the mother’s that it seemed that the child knew 
by the contact alone how great was the support the mother cou/d 
give. 

The woman looked up at our house, as if in bygone days 
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she had known it well, scanning it narrowly as if to discover if it 
were indeed unaltered. She seemed irresolute and strangely 
timid. She hesitated a long time before she took courage to 
enter. 

It was the hour of noonday rest, and the apprentices ‘had all 
dispersed. Messer Antonio alone remained working. He always 
loved to apply these cunning touches of his when he was quite 
by himself; the idle chatter of his workmen, who were young 
and giddy, disturbed him. He, having so great a reverence for 
his art, loved to practise it in silence and alone, and I, for one, 
could not wonder at it. 

I heard the woman’s step on the stairs. I think she must have 
been carrying the little one, for I heard only one footfall ; but at 
the threshold she paused, and I heard a sound as if the little one 
had been placed on its feet. 

Then the door opened, and I felt a tremulous excitement 
creep Over me ; but Messer Antonio seemed to hear nothing, but 
worked on steadily, evidently much satisfied with his results, for 
there was a contented smile upon his face that meant, “It is 
well done.” 

The woman entered, holding her child to her closely. She was 
pale under the sunburn on her cheeks, but she advanced quite 
steadily, and came within a yard of Messer Antonio. He looked 
up suddenly and gave a great start ; the ruddy colour forsook 
his face ; he let fall his dearly-loved violin. It fell with a great 
clatter, and he gave a hoarse cry of “ Maddalena!” but there was 
nothing soft, nothing pitiful in the cry ; rather one would have 
said a curse than a cry. 

She fell down on her knees, like the peasant women do before 
the image of our Blessed Lady that stands at the corner of the 
courtyard, and stretched out her hands in supplication ; but he 
neither spoke nor moved. 

Then—“ Father!” she cried appealingly. 

He looked at her angrily and the great veins of his forehead 
stood out like cords, and the hot passionate blood mounted to 
his face, and he cried roughly, “ What do you do here?” 

Then she answered almost softly: “I crave forgiveness and 
mercy, father.” : 

“T do not know them,” he answered coldly, and would have 
turned from her ; but she took hold of her little one and pushed 
it towards him. 

“ Forgiveness for me, and mercy for my child,” she said ; but 
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the little one, seeing its mother on her knees, plucked at her 
gown and looked defiantly at the man who was frightening her. 

Messer Antonio turned an angry look upon the child, but in 
some wonderful fashion a little softening smile crept into the 
hard lines of his mouth. 

“What do you here ?” he asked again, but a little less roughly. 
“Did I not bid you go with your accursed husband, since you 
elected to wed him? I told you I would never look upon your 
face again. Is he’dead, then, that you have come back to me?” 

He said this so brutally, one would not have recognized 
Messer Antonio. 

“He is dead,” she answered quietly, but with a great despair 
in her voice that made every word she uttered seem like a knife- 
thrust. “ Dead to me—he has left me!” 

“Left you?” There was a fiendish glee on Messer Antonio's 
face. “Left you!—and you have come to me!” 

“ Listen,” she said breathlessly, and rose from her knees and 
confronted her father. “Let me speak! I will confess at once | 
that you were right and I was wrong. You told me he was a 
ne’er-do-well, a scoundrel, a beggar who married me because I 
was a rich man’s daughter—and I, I who loved him as women 
love in Hell—tell you that you were right. He was all you said 
and more. He was so bad, so cowardly, so devilishly cruel, that 
I would sell my soul to be revenged on him!” (She stamped 
her foot, as if she could not express her anger sufficiently by any 
other way, and the great, passionate tears rained from her eyes.) 
“But I can do nothing! I am a helpless woman with a little 
child. Therefore I come to you ; not on account of the love you 
have ceased to bear me, but for revenge. You were always 
revengeful, and I bring you Filippo. I give himto you! He is 
my darling ; the apple of my eye; the very all of me; and I 
bring him to you to make of him my avenger. Do what you 
will with him. Here he is—but avenge me!” 

She spoke in short sharp breaths, panting with anger; 
but at the end she exhausted herself. She would have fallen 
prone to the ground, but that Messer Antonio caught her and 
laid her, not ungently, on the wooden bench which the 
apprentices used. He was silent for a moment, and stood with 
bent head, pondering over her words. 

I do not think it was emotion that subdued him, but a little 
wonder at the suddenness of the whole thing. 

“Tf this is the reason of your coming, Maddalena, you are 
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welcome,” he said at last ; and this is how Filippo, a little curly- 
haired child, came amongst us. But as for Maddalena, she would 
not stay. 

“T do not come as a beggar,” she answered Messer Antonio, 
when he spoke some words of protest at her departure, and she 
spoke with the self-reliant air that I knew so well in Messer 
Antonio. “I can work—I do work. I could not come back 
here and eat your bread after you had cursed me and bidden me 
begone from your presence ; and ”—with a sudden gush of 
feeling that melted the rigid lines in her face—“I could not 
return here and live here, where I dreamt my girlish, fond dreams 
of happiness with 4im/ The very stones in the courtyard 
would seem to jeer at me! A thousand stinging memories 
would crowd in upon me to madden me. No, I could not live 
here, but I will leave Filippo to you, if you like! Bring him up 
in ignorance of me! Swear to me you will make of him an 
instrument to avenge me!” 

And now she turned to go. “Good-bye, father,” she said, and 
a great tremor shook her sonorous voice ; she stooped and lifted 
little Filippo in her arms, and clasped him to her breast with 
hungry ferocity, and kissed him as if she fain would have left her 
life upon his lips ; but Filippo, not understanding, burst into a 
passion of childish tears. “You will be kind to him,” said 
Maddalena huskily. Then I noticed that Messer Antonio was 
standing with his huge back turned towards us all, and that his 
voice was very thick when he answered, almost gently, “I will do 
my duty by him.” 

And many a day and oft have I seen Maddalena stand at the 
corner of the courtyard, there where the shadows lie the thickest, 
to catch a glimpse of Filippo as he passed ; and once when he 
was playing amongst the children, I saw her snatch him up and 
cover him with kisses. My heart went out to her, poor hungry- 
eyed mother, poor deserted wife! but I could not make my 
sympathy known to her—which is the way of the world, you see. 
Those who suffer most, say least ; those who wish to speak, find 
the words wanting. They are, like I was then,a violin without 
strings. 

And after some time Maddalena came no more, and I could but 
conjecture that the fire and grief within her had consumed her. 

” * * * * 

The years went on, and I would scarcely have marked their 

passing had not Filippino grown into Filippo, that is to say, from 
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a curly-haired, chubby-cheeked child, into a slender brown- 
skinned boy, and then into the most beautiful of youths. There 
are few things on earth as lovely to look upon as he was, and 
when he grew old enough to sit with the other apprentices on the 
long bench, and learn Messer Antonio’s craft, there was none to 
compare with him in beauty of person or in the deftness which he 
showed in the making of violins. He put his soul into his work, 
as indeed every artist should; but he also possessed a most 
wonderful instrument of his own, in the form of the loveliest voice 
that had ever been given to mortal man. When he sang, his 
voice sounded like a thousand strings in unison. There were tones 
in it that reminded me of the sound of church bells, which floats 
in through the open windows, and brings with it its divine 
message of peace. There was a solemnity and yet a gaiety in it 
that told of a reflective mind and of a gay young heart. 

But the strangest thing of all was, that Messer Antonio, who 
could not but love the lad, yet hated to hear him sing ; this was 
all the more curious, as he was so gifted a musician that it seemed 
to me as if all true music must needs have been delight in his 
ears. 

As I have said, many years passed, and nothing of any 
importance happened, until one day a bearded stranger entered, 
who greeted Messer Antonio as if he had been acquainted with 
him in bygone days. 

“You do not recognize me,” he said ; “ yet, Messer Antonio, I 
was once an apprentice here, and it is to you I owe the renown I 
have gained. I am Giuseppe Nardi, whose violins almost rival 
yours.” 

Messer Antonio looked right glad to see him. “You are a 
great honour to me,” he said. “Iam always proud of you. Are 
you well—and married ?” 

Nardi shook his head. “No,” he said sombrely, “I told you 
then, I tell you now, life ended for me when she left us.” 

Messer Antonio stood silent for a little while, and then he 
pointed to Filippo, who sat amongst the apprentices. None of 
them, so much in awe were they of their master, durst lift their 
eyes from their work. 

“That is Maddalena’s son,” he said. Giuseppe Nardi gave a 
great start. 

“Her son?” he asked. “Then where is she? was she not 
happy, my beloved one—tell me, for pity’s sake, she is not 
dead ?” 
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“I know not,” answered Messer Antonio slowly, “ whether she 
be alive or dead. Seventeen years ago she brought me her little 
one, brought him to me with but one desire, that I should 
educate him to avenge her. That villain, her husband, still lives, 
and Filippo shall be taught revenge when he is man enough to. 
understand it. It is no boy’s revenge but a man’s that we need ; 
in two years he will be twenty-one, and then my day will be at 
hand.” 

Giuseppe looked at Messer Antonio. “That is very wrong,” 
he said gravely. “Maestro, he is a beautiful youth and deft with 
his hands. Make of him a useful man—you have made me one 
—and forego your revenge.” 

“He is only an instrument to me,” said Messer Antonio ; “ he 
means nothing but the dagger with which to stab a traitor. 
What! have you forgotten Maddalena? Had you seen her 
seventeen years ago, you would not have spoken of forgiveness— 
for him.” 

“Have I forgotten her?” asked Nardi. He had such a 
pleasant voice, it was good to listen to it, even when it rang out 
sharp, laden with poignant regret. “Does my life not prove that 
I have never forgotten her? Yet my every thought is of the past 
joyous days, when I was young, and loved, and fancied myself 
beloved! But this boy now—with the golden light in his eyes—- 
why should he not be a happy man, and a stay to your old age ?” 

“ My old age requires no stay,” said the Maestro, and drew him- 
self up proudly ; and indeed he seemed so vigorous that it was 
almost an absurdity to talk of old age to him. 

Nardi sighed. “I wish I could persuade you,” he said. 

“But you cannot,” answered Messer Antonio. “No one, as 
you well know, has ever succeeded in diverting me from any 
purpose. I am too old to change now.” 

“ May I speak to the lad?” 

“ As much as you like!” 

Then, Nardi walked over to the apprentices’ bench and held 
out his hand to Filippo. “I used to sit here when I was 
young, and—I knew your mother, Filippo. I want you to 
remember that if ever you want a friend, you have but to come 
or to send to Giuseppe Nardi of Florence. I will always help 
you for the sake of bygone days.” 

The young man looked up in surprise. “I thank you, sir,” 
he answered, “and will think of your words, and if aught happen 
to make me require friendly aid I will come to you.” 
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“That is right, my lad,” said Nardi heartily ; but he turned 
away with something like a sigh. He made his adieux to Messer 
Antonio, left, but returned of a sudden. “The singer Brondoni,” 
he asked under his breath, “ is the man—is he not? Remember, 


* I never knew aught, save that I had lost her.” 


“Yes,” answered Messer Antonio fiercely, “that is the cursed 
villain !” 

“Can the lad sing ?” 

“Yes,” 

“You will make him his father’s rival on the stage, then ?” 

“JT had never thought of shat. I had a far more vulgar way 
of snuffing him out—but, per Dio! you are a man of invention.” 

“T wish you would forego this revenge.” 

“T will die first,” said Messer Antonio, and he spoke as if he 
meant it. 


_ The next occurrence that impressed me with a sense of 
importance, was of a much softer character—indeed it was, what 
was then, aye and always will be, the loveliest thing in a world 
brimful of lovely things to me—namely, a pair of young 
lovers, very young, very shy, feeling love for the first time, so 
ignorant of love itself that they scarce knew it had come to them. 
Words were few between them ; yet there was a subtle language, 
spoken by their eyes and even by the movement of their hands, 
that was most eloquent. I was so happy to be a witness of it, 
for though I had an intuition that there was something called 
love in the world, yet I had never seen it. I knew of vague 
yearnings, dim longings, confused medley of sounds that needed 
but one thing to make them into music. I knew of all that, ever 
since I came into being, only it was all so difficult to me; and of 
a sudden all grew quite clear. That was when first I saw 
Filippo and the little Maria, whom I had seen grow up from 
childhood into shy girlhood, together. 

Maria was the daughter of the woman who kept the fruit stall 
which the apprentices patronized, and she had always been so 
pretty that she was a joy to look at. Her tawny curls ran riot 
over her forehead, clung to the arch of her eyebrows and strayed 
down from her head to dance on her shoulder. It used to remind 
me of a beautiful silken net in which birds might be snared. I 
think that neither Filippo, nor I, nor she herself dreamt that she 
was approaching womanhood until this very afternoon I speak of. 

It was Mid Lent ; Messer Antonio had given his apprentices 
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leave to enjoy themselves as they saw fit on this one holiday 
plucked from amid the sombre fast days. All of them were 
away carousing, save Filippo, who, having the love of his craft 
strong in him, was intent on shaping a beautiful piece of seasoned 
wood, Iheard a timid rap at the door, and when Filippo had cried 
“Come in,” I know not who was the more surprised, he or Maria, 
when the latter entered. 

“T have come to see Messer Antonio,” said the girl shyly. 
“Mother sent me to ask concerning the rent. It has been told 
us that the padrone wishes to increase it, and indeed, we are too 
poor to pay more.” 

“T know nothing of it,” answered Filippo. “Messer Antonio 
does not confide in any one, but I hope he will not increase your 
rent. He is quite rich enough as it is, he has no one belonging 
to him in this world to whom he could leave his money.” Now 
I knew that Filippo ignored his relationship to Messer Antonio. 
“But he is not in the house just now. Will you sit down and 
wait ?” 

“Thank you,” answered the girl simply, and Filippo pulled 
out the bench on which the apprentices sat and made room for 
her; I think it must have been the first time in his life that he 
noticed how pretty she was, for he looked at her with much 
attention, so much so that the girl blushed and finally asked 
him, “ Why are you looking at me ?” 

Filippo smiled. He knew far too little of women to feel 
shy with them. 

“T will tell you why,” he answered. “In the church of San 
Giovanni there is a picture of the Blessed Virgin” (and Filippo, 
who notwithstanding the banter of the apprentices still remained 
unaffectedly pious, here crossed himself) ; “when you took this 
seat you had the same beautiful serene look that charms me 
so in her.” 

“You should not compare me to the Blessed Virgin.” 

“Why not,” asked Filippo. “Indeed, Maria, I do it in all 
reverence.” ; 

She made no answer, but her dusky cheek grew hot with 
vermilion blushes. 

Filippo worked on a little while, but presently laid down his 
tools and seated himself next to Maria on the bench. “I am 
sorry about the rent,” he said. “Are you quite sure Messer 
Antonio does intend to increase it ?” 

“T fear so, and then I know not what we should co, for here 
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you see, we are well known, and each morning the apprentices 
buy fruit from us because we are near—but so they would from 
any stranger, and our place would soon be filled up ; but we—we 
must go out into the world and starve, for indeed we are too poor 
to pay more.” 

“You must not go away,” said Filippo softly, with a little 
emphatic stress on the “ you” that made the girl blush again. 

“Ah!” she said shyly, “I know you would help us, but how 
can you? Messer Antonio is a hard man.” 

“He is a very just man,” answered the lad gravely, “ and if you 
will let me, I will plead your cause for you.” 

“Will you?” she asked joyously. “I should be so grateful. 
I am a little, only a very little, afraid of him, you know. I do 
not understand him.” 

Filippo smiled. “I do not fear him at all,” he said. “He is 
always good to me and just.” 

“Then I will go,” she said ; but she showed no great alacrity. 

“Why?” asked Filippo. “See, I am here quite alone and 
would be so happy if you would stay with me a little longer.” 

“My mother will want me.” 

“Your mother can have you always, whilst I have nought but 
this little stolen half hour of you. Do you know that since you 
have left off your childish garments, I have never had much talk 
with you, although I have seen you daily.” 

“ But did you ever want to talk to me?” . 

“Oh, yes,” cried Filippo—* very often! I know a great deal 
about you. It seems to me that I know what things you would 
like, and what you would dislike. Sometimes when we make a 
beautiful violin, I long to show it you ; and, again, when a song 
takes my fancy, I long to sing it to you.” 

“You think of me so much then?” asked little Maria shyly. 
“T never thought you noticed me at all. You always walk 
through the courtyard so proudly, and never stop to chatter like 
the other apprentices. It always made me so unhappy, for I 
wondered how I could have angered you ; but of course I could 
not tell.” 

“So you thought of me, too?” questioned Filippo, and drew 
almost imperceptibly nearer to her, and looked into her eyes for 
his answer. 

“ Of course I thought of you, too,” said Maria, “ for though you 
passed us by so proudly, I knew you had a friendly feeling for 


me ” 
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“Only a friendly feeling ?” 

Maria blushed. “I do not know,” she stammered ; then, 
seeing that Filippo had drawn nearer to her and was looking for 
his answer, “ How can I tell what men feel ?” she asked. 

“Ah!” answered Filippo, “it seems to me you could easily 
tell what I feel, for you know that whenever I have met you, my 
eyes have sought yours and have tried to express everything that 
my mouth dared not, and you were not ill-pleased, I know.” 

And then there fell between the twain a few moments of 
delicious silence. Maria’s eyes were downcast. Filippo was 
trying to put into words a new conviction that had come upon 
him, but for a long time he could not. At last he said, with a 
certain awkward hesitation that did not sit ungracefully on him : 

“Maria, had you ever dreamt of loving any one ?” 

Maria looked up startled ; her eyes gave a sudden flash. “I 
do not know,” she murmured. 

But Filippo scarcely heeded her answer. “ Because I have— 
often!” he cried, with growing passion. “I have dreamt of it 
all through the summer nights and winter days. Whenever I 
have heard anything that was beautiful, anything that was good, I 
have known that love must needs be like it, and even more divine. 
And now, Maria, I £xow that my dreams of what love must be 
are true, and that it is you whom I love.” 

He had knelt down beside her and reverently taken her hand 
in his. The two young heads were very close together, each pair 
of burning eyes looking into the other’s, and suddenly, as if by 
magic, their mouths met, and ere either of them had realised the 
other’s action, their lips were clinging in a first lovers’ kiss, 

“You must be my little wife, Maria,” whispered Filippo, and 
she drooped her head on his shoulder like a flower on its stem, 
but said nothing. 

Then suddenly there was heard a great clatter up the stone 
stairs. 

“The padrone !” gasped poor little Maria, and without another 
word she sped down the stairs, through the courtyard, and hid 
herself within the shelter of her mother’s house. 


“Was that not the little Maria who ran past me down the 
stair? She was like a little whirlwind. What brought her ?” 
Messer Antonio was evidently in great good-humour. He was 
not looking at Filippo when he asked the question ; but when 
the lad answered, he turned round sharply. 
F 2 
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“She and her mother had heard a rumour that you intended 
increasing their rent. I hope it is not so, padrone.” Itwas only 
the sound of his voice, only the tremulousness in it, the tender 
way in which the “she” fell from the lad’s lips, and yet Messer 
Antonio knew. His ruddy cheek turned pale. He faced the lad 
suddenly and looked at him fixedly. 

“Whew!” he said—a long-drawn whistle, and that was all. 
Messer Antonio cruelly waited for Filippo to speak first. 

“T hope you will not be hard on them, padrone, for I love her 
and have asked her to be my wife.” He said it quite boldly ; it 
was true that he did not fear Messer Antonio. It seemed to me 
that the old man was making a mental calculation as to what 
course he should take. He did not look very pleasant when he 
said : 

“You are very young, Filippo.” 

“T shall grow older,” said the lad. “ Besides everything is so 
vague as yet. We should not want to marry for a long time. 
My wage is not sufficient.” 

“Oh!” quoth Messer Antonio, with a sigh of relief. “Listen 
tome. Ofcourse it is nothing to me ; you are not bound to do 
my wishes. Gratitude counts for nothing in this world, and you 
are your own master. But this very day I made some arrange- 
ments which I thought might please you. They will not interfere 
with your matrimonial engagements, in which, of course, you can 
please yourself entirely. Everybody manages their own marriages 
—mismanages, I might say. But if you will follow my advice, 
you could far better afford to keep a wife in a little while than by 
working out your time with me. For the matter of that, you were 
never properly apprenticed and are an independent workman. 
Well, Filippo, to begin the matter, you have a money-making 
machine in that throat of yours in the shape of a beautiful voice.” 

Filippo looked up much surprised. “Why, I thought you 
hated to hear me sing, padrone.” 

“But you have a fine voice, nevertheless,” answered the 
padrone drily. “The best tenor in Italy, I think, when it is 
cultivated, which it shall be by the finest master in the world. 
Now do not thank me. I have private reasons for what I do. A 
srudge which I owe to Brondoni, the tenor whom I want 
supplanted. He thinks he can sing, the vain fool! Why, every 
note he sings rings false, as only a villain’s notes can sound, and 
he shall be hissed off the stage yet, and ’tis you who shall show 
the people what singing means! ” 
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“Can I do that, padrone ?” 

“You can—you shall ; you are a musician. And as for that 
little revenge of mine, it need not concern you. Play into my 
hands, that is all; and as for the little Maria, it will be a proud 
day for her when she is the great tenor’s wife!” 

Filippo looked as if the news were too good to be true. With 
a sudden impulse he seized Messer Antonio’s toil-worn hands 
and kissed them. 

“T will do all you tell me, padrone,” he cried, “and I will work 
for your sake and for my Maria’s!” 

“That is right,” answered the old man. “I trust you, Filippo ; 
remember that you do not disappoint me.” 


And now there must be a little gap in my narrative, for I was 
presently pronounced to be a finished instrument, and removed 
to the keeping of a most excellent musician, and so was at last 
permitted to make music—which needs must be the greatest 
desire of a violin. 


We were all much excited on the evening of which I am about 
to tell you, for there was to be the first representation of a great 
work by the famous master Gluck. There was always a great 
feeling against German music in Italy, and it was with difficulty 
that this work was allowed to be performed. I had been with 
my master to rehearsals, and had been delighted with a certain 
tenor whom all men called Filippo Filippino, but whom I knew 
to be my own dear. Filippo, who was singing a part which has 
since been sung by women, so fresh was his voice. And all along 
I heard great discussions as to how “ Brondoni ” would take his 
dismissal from his post of primo tenore. Of course my knowledge 
that Brondoni was none other than Filippo’s father, added great 
piquancy to this performance. Itseemed to me that no one knew 
it except myself, and I counted for nothing, for I was but a violin 
in the orchestra—one voice amongst many; but for all that I 
knew a great deal, and looked forward with no small excitement 
to the evening’s performance. 4 

Well, it is divine music—we all know that—and as for my 
Filippo, he was perfect. I had looked around for Messer 
Antonio, and sure enough I had found him, radiant, glowing with 
pride, and next to him, in the full charm of her young woman- 
hood, sat Maria. 

“Dear lad! He has been faithful to her, then,” I thought 
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with satisfaction, for Maria’s presence with Messer Antonio was 
a sure sign that Filippo was still her betrothed, if not her 
husband. 

The first part went superbly. Filippo surpassed himself ; and 
then suddenly there arose, I know not whence, a sinister rumour. 
It was whispered first amongst the musicians in the orchestra— 
whispered by some with horror, by others with derisive smiles 
and shrugs ; and when the curtain was over long in rising, I knew 
the report must have reached Filippo, and the rumour was— 
“ Brondoni has stabbed himself!” 

It came upon me like a thunderbolt. Did Messer Antonio 
-know ? I wondered that he sat there so erect, so sure of himself, 
so proud of Filippo’s success, and then I trembled at the horror 
of it all, for it meant nothing else but that, through the 
son’s instrumentality, the father had made away with himself. 
It was so horrible. My poor unsuspecting Filippo singing 
away so lustily for art’s sake, for Maria’s sake, for love’s sake ; 
all the time an instrument of revenge—himself innocent of all 
revenge. 

I thought of Giuseppe Nardi. “ Forego revenge,” he had said. 
And then I remembered Messer Antonio’s answer: “I am too 
old to be diverted from my purpose,” and it seemed to me that 
the world had become more jangled and out of tune than ever, 
and that no amount of striving could ever put it right. 

Yes, the news travelled to Messer Antonio, for he had become 
impatient of the delay, had asked the reason and had learned 
it. I saw the ruddy colour leave his cheeks, the sunken eyes 
flare up, and then suddenly he sank back in his seat, an inert 
mass. Most likely the horror of it had burst upon him ; perhaps 
for the first time he realized that he had made of the son the 
father’s murderer. ; 

Maria’s thoughts were revealed in her face. Her anxious eyes 
gazed at the curtain. Doubtless she was impatient to witness 
her lover's further triumph, and a little anxious withal lest aught 
should ail him. Presently there was commotion on the stage 
behind the curtain. Filippo’s young voice rang out lustily, louder 
than any other. 

“ Of course we will continue ; why not? I am sorry, of course ; 
but why should Brondoni’s death stop us? A man should learn 
to take defeat. It is only cowards who kill themselves!” said 
the bold voice, whose owner had never known what it was to 
suffer a day’s unhappiness. “And he was not worth much— 
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Messer Antonio always said he was a villain! ”---there seemed to 
me almost a cry of exultation over the defeated and dead singer. 

“Oh, hush—I pray you hush!” said another voice in an 
agonised whisper. 

The curtain was still down, and we of the orchestra could hear, 
but not the audience. 

“T will not hush!” said Filippo impatiently. Perhaps the 
thought of his beautiful sweetheart, and how she had come to 
enjoy his success, made him a little ruthless. “ Are we to stop a 
whole performance, because a man has killed himself, Nardi?” 

Then I felt a little relieved, for I remembered that Nardi 
knew, and would surely tell the lad in the gentlest manner why 
it was that he, of all singers, must sing no more that night. 

“You must stop!” said Nardi firmly. 

“You are mad!” cried Filippo. “Leave the stage, Nardi, and 
ring the curtain up.” 

Then I knew that he must be told, and at once. I heard 
Nardi say again: 

“You must not, Filippo! Yow, of all men, must not sing.” 

“Why I?” cried Filippo furiously. “Why J, of all men? 
What was Brondoni to me that I must not sing because he is 
dead ?” 

There was a little pause, and it seemed to meas if Filippo 
even must have begun to suspect something, for his voice was 
hoarse when he whispered, “ Speak !” 

“He was your father,” said Nardi simply. 

“You lie!” was the answer, in sharp decisive tones, 

“Tt is God’s truth,” answered Nardi. “He was my rival. 
We both loved Maddalena, Messer Antonio’s daughter—your 
mother. He won her, married her, and deserted her ; and this is 
Messer Antonio’s revenge.” 

“Do you know what it is you are saying?” cried the lad. 
“Do you know that I have this man’s blood on my head, and 
that if he is my father, I have killed my father? Do you know 
that I have worked to supplant him, that my one aim was to 
show the people what a worthless singer he was, that I have 
driven him to his death, and you tell me quietly he is my father ? 
It is horrible—horrible!” No one spoke, and then suddenly 
Filippo cried, “ Where is Messer Antonio—my grandfather—that 
I may have my revenge on him ?” 

“Leave revenge,” said Nardi once more. “ There has been 
too much revenge already ! ” 
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And so it was that the great master Gluck’s work was not 
performed in its entirety, and that gradually the astonished 
audience left the theatre, and I was sad at heart indeed, and 
wondered what end there could be to so calamitous a story. 

For a long time I heard nothing more, for Filippo never sang 
again ; but one evening we had been taking part in a grand mass 
that had been performed in the cathedral. As we came out of 
the dark church into the still night air, we stumbled against a 
monk, who was crouching in the shade of the porch, trying, it 
seemed to me, to hear the notes of the voluntary, which the 
organist was playing. 

“ Pardon,” said the monk, as we stumbled against him, and the 
white face, wan in the moonlight, and the voice were Filippo’s ; 
and it seemed to me not unlikely that he should have taken his 
sorrow and his remorse and consecrated them with himself to the 
service of God, not as a criminal does, but as a victim. 

Of Messer Antonio and of Maria, I heard that he had en- 
dowed the latter with all his wealth, and that she was about to 
be married to a well-known maker of violins. Poor little Maria! 
I suppose she was not an instrument of very fine tone herself— 


but then we cannot all be violins of Cremona. 
ALAN ADAIR. 














A TOUR IN BURMAH. 
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IT has been my fate of late years to spend a certain length of 
time in India and Burmah, and when, on coming home the other 
day, I joined the tide of English travellers which, gathering from 
Colombo and Calcutta, blends at Singapore, and sweeps on by 
Hong Kong and Japan to San Francisco; and heard many of 
them relating where they had been, I was struck by the great 
number who had, so to speak, passed by the open door of 
Burmah without looking in to see what lay inside. And I 
fancy that I disturbed the equanimity of one or two of these for 
the moment, by telling them, in the midst of their enumeration 
of the wonders of the earth at which they had gazed, that I 
thought they had omitted that which was, to the passing 
traveller, the most entrancing and interesting country of all. 

On the other hand, some whom I met had been wisely 
advised to see, if no more, at least so much of the country as a 
visit to Rangoon and a steamer trip up the Irrawaddy would 
afford, and, of these, all agreed that it was in very many respects 
the most delightful of the many strange places they had seen. 

To theirs I must add my own humble testimony. I have 
been in almost every part of the globe but South America and 
Australia ; have climbed the passes of the Himalayas and 
ridden for weeks over the broad plains of South Africa, have 
roamed about the magnificent jungles of Cochin, wandered into 
harbours in the East Coast of Africa scarcely noted on the map, 
toured through Japan, drunk champagne (of a sort) with 
native governors of Madagascan ports, and alike explored the 
peaceful bathing ghdts of Benares and the wild scenery of the 
Rocky Mountains ; but nowhere, except perhaps in Japan, have 
I found the interest of travel so varied as in British Burmah, 
nor any paradise for the voyager where (for a short tour) the 
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comforts and the wonderments of life lie in such agreeable 
proximity. 

And this is perhaps not its least recommendation. For if one 
is not sojourning in foreign lands from motives connected with 
either honour, sport, or profit, what is there that can compensate 
for discomfort ? 

The traveller, on the other hand, who lands at Rangoon, (where, 
as well as at Mandalay, he will find very tolerable hotels to 
receive him,) can, after seeing the former most curious town, 
embark in a day or two on board one of the excellent “ flats” 
which ply up and down the beautiful Irrawaddy, and, with all 
the comfort of a Rhine steamer, journey at his leisure far up 
the river to a point some way beyond Mandalay—either living 
continuously on board, or, if armed with a letter or two of 
introduction, landing for a short visit at various points on the 
way. 

His food and sleeping accommodation on board are of the 
best, and for my part I know nothing more delightful than to 
sit in a comfortable chair on the ample deck of one of these 
steamers, and shoot through the rippling waters of this noble 
stream, past, on either side, a perpetually changing panorama of 
forest-clad mountains, emphasised here and there with a gold 
pagoda or a wood-carved monastery, or, anon, tapering out into 
a spit of sand covered with wild-fowl. 

To begin with Rangoon : the Pagoda there and its surround- 
ings furnish a tout ensemble of colour and form that I have never 
seen elsewhere equalled. All that is most curious and intricate 
in wood sculpture, all that is most bright and telling in colour— 
beginning with the huge dragons at the foot of the staircase that 
leads up to the pagoda, and going upwards with the gaily-robed 
crowd of cheerful worshippers who throng the way, to the vast 
pile of gilding at the top, with its varied surroundings of temples 
and shrines—all these are here brought into one comparatively 
small focus, to fail to appreciate which would argue one dlaszé 
indeed. 

I spoke of the brightly-dressed crowd. Travellers in the East 
are apt to be much disappointed when they first arrive there 
with the non-display of “Oriental colouring,” and, indeed, upon 
those who have formed their ideas of such things on memories 
of the coloured and illustrated Bibles of their youth, or a lecture 
illuminated by dissolving views of painted photographs, the 
dinginess of the women’s dress in Egypt and that of the men’s 
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dress in many parts of India, will undoubtedly produce some 
such effect. But let our traveller take heart of grace ; let him 
push on to Burmah, and he will see on festal occasions in the 
streets and temples of Rangoon, and elsewhere in that country, 
crowds compared to which a group of jockeys might look dull, 
and a flower-bed at a sea-side watering-place appear as quiet 
and prosaic as a patch of potatoes, 

For here men and women, old and young, all seem to vie 
with one another in brilliancy of dress, and all, or almost all, 
dress in silk. 

The men, with a strip of silk twisted towel-fashion round the 
waist, and the long end that remains hung round the back and 
over the shoulder, somewhat as a Scotch plaid is occasionally 
adjusted ; a brilliant handkerchief on the head, a long flexible 
cane with silver top in the hand, and a good-humoured and 
cheerful person inside all this, complete the sketch of a Burmese 
dandy. 

The ladies wear a piece of silk wound tightly round their 
body from waist to feet, topped by a white jacket above; their 
really beautiful hair carefully dressed in something like the 
modern European fashion of combing it upwards from the back 
of the neck, and a silk scarf hanging loosely round the shoulders, 
much in the way our grandmothers used to wear such adorn- 
ment ; the slightest touch of face-powder is added to the com- 
plexion, and off sets madame, walking very erectly along, her 
arms swinging at her sides with a curious swaggering air, the 
while she puffs occasionally at an enormous cheroot. 

Checks and stripes are the favourite patterns for the dresses, 
especially in the case of the men—but such checks and such 
stripes! Chess-patterns with the squares four or five inches 
wide, stripes of flame-colour and yellow, flame-colour and 
crimson, plum-colour and apple-green, &c. &c., in infinite variety. 
I spent two years in Burmah, and, except one pattern rather 
frequently worn in cotton fabrics by the poorer classes, I don’t 
think I ever noticed the exact ditto of a check I had seen before. 

All these silks are made in thecountry. It is the rarest thing, 
as far as my limited experience goes, to see English fabrics worn 
for dress. In the case of the head-kerchief, however, I regret to 
say that the opposite rule holds, and I never saw one which was 
not of English make. The manufacturer’s taste is however 
merciful, and plain colours and harmless patterns are generally 
used, in a cheap fluffy quality of silk. 
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One of the most interesting points to observe in the Burmese 
population is the variety of their features and expressions. 
This is particularly noticeable after any length of time spent in 
India, where the poorer inhabitants of any particular district seem 
to be all cast, as to their faces, in one mould. In Burmah, onthe 
contrary, it is as interesting to watch a passing crowd as it often 
is in England. There are, certainly, types into which many of the 
faces may be grouped, and very distinct ones, but they are much 
more numerous than in India, and a great portion, say one-third 
of the population, come under no particular type of face as far as 
I could see, but might be classed as “ miscellaneous.” 

As to the inner life of the people, the mainsprings of their 
conduct, their modes of thought, and any enquiries into the 
psychological structure which leads to what is visible of their 
habits and actions, it would, of course, be grossly audacious of me 
to speak ; as, beyond the entire absence of other qualifications on 
my part for such study, the busy and essentially hand-to-mouth 
life I led while in Burmah entirely precluded any examinaticn 
into such matters. Such as are suited and equipped, however, 
for enquiry into these points would, I imagine, find a rich and 
little explored vein of ore awaiting their hammer and pickaxe. 

Before I go further I may as well say one word regarding the 
climate. Burmah is essentially a hot country—perhaps I should 
better describe it as a steamy one, and to my mind has an un- 
healthy climate for many constitutions, if exposed for any length of 
time to its influences during the summer months—say from April . 
to September, both included. It is, however, a very different 
thing to live off the river, among unwholesome surroundings and 
under unhea!thy conditions, as many have had to do of late years, 
from passing through the country at the best time of the year, 
surrounded by numerous comforts and spending the greater portion 
of the time among the breezes which are never long absent from 
the river ; and under the latter circumstances I distinctly consider 
that the country is more healthy than most parts of India. 

On the way up the river there are various places of more than 
a passing interest to be seen ; Minhla, with its fort, in which were 
found the chains, each duly supplied with a sixpenny padlock, 
that were sent down by Theebaw in ’85 to secure the “audacious 
invaders” ; Myingyan, with its most interesting manufactures o1 
iron and glasswork ; Yenangyoung, with its petroleum wells; 
Pagan, with its acres of deserted and ruined shrines ; the Ruby 
Mines; Mandalay, a quite unique city, with its marvellous 
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temples and its “ Incomparable Pagoda,” and further v up the river 
the beautiful gorges and magnificent passes through which the 
river narrows—all these afford a constant succession of sights of 
very varying interest indeed. 

As to the art of the land. The art of Burmah is quite distinct 
from that of the neighbouring countries, and has a character all 
its own. The silver work is especially noticeable, the best 
coming, I believe, from Thayatmyo and Rangoon. It has a 
massiveness that at first recalls the Swami work of Madras, but 
without any of the oppressive heaviness and grossness that 
characterize the latter. 

In wood-carving the Burmans surpass any race that I know, in 
the way of masses of elaborate detail combined to produce a 
general architectural effect ; and their predilection for what, in the 
absence of a better name, I may perhaps be permitted to call 
the “flame-shaped” ornament, gives a very unique and charming 
character to the designs of their wooden buildings. Some, too, 
of their most successful effects are produced in the manufacture 
of the chests, or arks, in which are preserved in the monasteries 
the copies of various sacred writings. These effects are 
attained by applying to the front of the box some kind of black 
resinous plaster in an intricate pattern of bold relief, which is 
afterwards covered with convex fragments of coloured glass. 
The whole is then varnished and duly finished off, and the 
effect finally produced is much that of a very good and very old 
stained-glass window. Other such chests are covered with a 
series of bas-reliefs giving incidents in the history of Gautama, 
or kindred subjects, and these are usually gilt all over. 
Examples of the above may be seen in the Indian section of 
the South Kensington Museum, but the glass work, though the 
best I could procure, is unequal to many specimens that I saw 
in the country. 

Another manufacture of great interest is that of the iron-work 
much used to ornament the tops of the pagodas. These latter 
are often surmounted by a so-called umbrella (“tee”) ; 
suppose, as it were, an “ umbrella of honour,” generally made in 
the form of a series of crowns of pierced iron-work, often of the 
greatest beauty and lightness of design. A specimen of this 
may also be seen at the Museum. 

Little has yet been written on Burmese art. A great 
authority on the subject is Mr. Tilly, now the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Yeu country, to whose knowledge and taste the 
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recent Calcutta Exhibition was, I believe, indebted for the 
choice and superintendence of the art manufactures shown in its 
Burmese section. 

Of the scenery I have spoken little. The climate, with its 
humid warmth, favours the development of tropical vegetation, 
and the scenes in many of the dense jungles would be “ difficult 
to beat,” and, for me, quite impossible to adequately describe. 

To my mind the one thing that during my recent time in the 
far East I look back upon as a distinct revelation of unexpected 
beauty is the interior of a jungle. No books that I had read 
had previously led me to expect anything of the sort, and the 
only one that I have come across that gives any idea of such 
scenes is that charming work of Sanderson’s called ‘ Thirteen 
Years among the Wild Beasts of India.’ But even in this I do 
not recollect any description of the denser portions of the jungle 
—those dark thickets and gloomy recesses of rank vegetation, 
where a hundred varieties of ferns, canes, and palms entangle 
one another in bewildering confusion, as they climb towards the 
upper height of the immense forest trees ;—where the sunlight 
can scarcely pierce through, except to shoot down here and 
there in shafts of brilliant light that strike the sand or the pool 
below—and where, in many places, the foot of man has never 
trod, and the bison, the tiger, and the elephant, alone dispute 
for dominion. 

I lately made two shooting trips to the jungles of Lower 
Burmah, and each time, in the midst of the greatest hardships, 
the forest scenery had the power to force itself upon the 
notice as seeming, each day, more and more impressive and 
magnificent. 

At such times both the silence and the strange sounds of the 
jungles, each in their different way, combine to affect the 
sportsman : the occasional weird hootings of the monkeys in the 
tree-tops ; the distant flap, flap, of an elephant’s ears breaking in 
upon the perfect stillness as you approach the herd, or perhaps, 
instead, the penny-trumpet-like squeak which announces its 
proximity ; and, as the day wears on, the stillness suddenly 
broken in upon by the whirring and soon almost deafening 
sound with which with one accord the insects revive after the 
heat of the afternoon: all these influences combine to produce 
an effect which those Who have not experienced them will find 
difficult to imagine, and those who have experienced them must 
find hard to describe. 
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Apropos of the wild elephants, the herds of these animals are 
doing much mischief in some parts to the native communities 
living near their haunts, destroying their crops continuously and 
their lives occasionally, and I cannot help thinking that an even 
better method of abating the mischief than that of shooting 
them might be found in their systematic capture on a large scale. 

Burmah as a field for sport is improving, for the quieting 
down of the country is rendering it possible to travel in regions 
where a short while ago an armed escort was a necessity, and it 
contains many animals such as the Sine (a species of wild 
cattle), the Tummin (or brow-antlered deer), and others that are 
peculiar to the country. 

One great drawback, however, in connection with shooting 
there is the very great difficulty one has in procuring natives 
acquainted with the habits and pursuit of the local game. 

To the above list of the attractions of Burmah many more 
might be added, to induce the traveller passing that way to take 
a look at our new possession, but the limits of a magazine 
article preclude their being entered upon; and I can only 
conclude by saying, that I feel pretty sure that any one visiting 
it for the first time will carry away very agreeable and very 
varied memories of an extremely interesting and quite unique 
country and people. 





B.C. F. 














GREAT STEAMSHIP LINES. 





I—THE WESTERN OCEAN. 


THE Atlantic, or as sailors call it, the Western Ocean, was known 
long ago, in classic and post-classic times, as “ Mare Tenebrosum,” 
the dark or shadowy sea, and it still has a reputation and record 
of terror with its storms that hardly cease the whole year round, 
which almost justifies the strange and weird fancy of the ancient 
maritime Arabians who never ventured beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules lest a gigantic Devil’s Hand, protruded from its depths, 
should drag them down in punishment for their foolhardiness. 
For nine months of the year the Atlantic weather is treacherous, 
and even in the summer time no master of steamship or sailing- 
vessel can be wholly sure that a storm centre, which develops in 
the valley of the St. Lawrence, may not suddenly move over 
New England and swoop upon him with a velocity almost equal 
to the pampcero which makes the coasts of lower South America 
at times so dangerous. And added to the dangers of cyclonic 
storms, there are the fogs on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
due, doubtless in part to the meeting of the cold current from 
Baffin’s Bay and the warmer Gulf Stream, although they seem 
to bear a definite relation to the storms taking their rise in the 
basin of Canada’s greatest river. The icebergs, too, which are 
released from the northern glaciers in summer, and float fast 
enough southward to be in the line of traffic in the following 
warm season, make the western passage one of very great 
anxiety and of far more risk than the passenger, who is usually 
as comfortably ignorant of real sea peril as he is alive to 
and learned in imaginary dangers, can have any adequate 
notion of. 

Even yet there are sunken rocks unmarked, and these rocks 
are unhappily usually discovered, not by a survey party, but an 
unlucky Ship which names her destroyer. The Avocet Rock in 
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the Red Sea is a case in point. Only lately Lamb’s Rock, 
which is right in the way for vessels bound to the St. Lawrence, 
was found out by a fisherman. Although it lies deep enough 
for any vessel, however large, to pass over in moderate weather, 
the storms which raise waves upon the Atlantic twenty or thirty 
feet above the surface, and leave troughs as far below, might any 
day have allowed a great steamer with its crew and passengers 
to drop upon it with a crash against which no strength of con- 
struction could have availed. A sunken unmarked rock is more 
dangerous than any iceberg. That at least usually gives warning 
by condensing the moisture in the air to a mist which makes the 
sailor cautious, or by causing a sudden fall in the temperature 
which cannot be otherwise accounted for. It is as perilous asa 
derelict ship, which may lie, with masts gone overboard, almost 
flush with the waves ; or as a heavy baulk of timber which, met 
end on, may drive in a plate of an iron vessel, or start a butt in 
one built of wood. 

Yet, considering all these and the mighty traffic upon this 
much-crowded waterway, the Atlantic is to-day as safe to one on 
board a great passenger steamer as a quiet country town, where 
sanitation is at a high point and the death-rate at a low one. 
The insurance companies will ask no extra premium of a man 
who proposes to spend the rest of his life upon the City of Paris 
or the Teutonic ; it is even possible that they might, under some 
circumstances, reduce it. They would admit the possibility of 
sunken rocks, of fogs, of cyclones, of derelicts, and collisions, and 
against these balance the knowledge of the sea, the fitness of the 
vessel, the skill of the commander, the records of safe passage 
after safe passage, though the time still grew shorter, which 
almost permit a logician the general induction that Atlantic 
steamers never come to any great harm. The great shaft which 
drives the propeller may break, a blade or two from one or even 
both of the screws may snap off, but even these accidents seldom 
occur. And this latter, which once was common, will probably 
be rarer and rarer yet when the manganese bronze blades, 
adopted by some of the lines, become more usual. 

There are at least a dozen English lines of steamers running 
from Liverpool, London, Glasgow, and Hull, to Montreal, New 
York, Boston, and Washington. The oldest of all is the Cunard, 
dating from 1840. According to the well-known story, they at 
one time presumed on the fact that they never lost a life; for 
one day when a passenger asked for another towel, the steward 
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replied, “ Very sorry, sir, can’t have another towel, but—we never 
lost a life on this line.” Independent of the fact that this towel- 
saving record is now broken, the tremendous competition among 
the various companies would have altered such a state of things, 
and nowadays the accommodation on the best-known boats is 
in the saloon more than luxurious. The White Star boats, the 
Teutonic and Majestic, of which I shall speak presently, are 
examples of this. The Inman Line is another and the Guion yet 
another of those who compete for the passengers who throng 
their saloons and pay prices which may seem high, but which 
are relatively low. It may be remarked, in passing, that 
steamers invert in many cases the rule of railways: the third- 
class passengers are not in some lines the main source of 
dividends. 

Among the less-known lines, of which I have no space to 
speak particularly, are the Dominion, Royal Mail, the Allan, the 
Beaver, the Anchor, Monarch, Red Star, and National. Although 
many of Wilson’s steamers, which are so familiar with their green 
painted hulls and red funnels, sailing from Hull, go to New York 
with emigrants from various ports of Scandinavia, they cannot be 
reckoned among Atlantic liners. I shall speak of them in a later 
article which will deal more with Continental trade, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, and Mediterranean. 

The whole of this immense steamship traffic, numbering now 
scores of steamers varying in tonnage from two to over ten 
thousand toms each, began in 1838 when the Sirius crossed the 
Atlantic in eighteen days, and was shortly after followed by the 
Great Western whose average record was but fifteen. 

It is no injustice to the enterprising companies who run 
such magnificent vessels as the TZeutonic, or City of Paris, 
to consider the Cunard line as still first among them. It un- 
doubtedly continues to carry more passengers than any other. 
I should not, I know, be very far wrong in estimating their first- 
class passenger trade as one-third of the whole which yearly 
crosses from Liverpool to the other side. And no other company 
beats them in obtaining the less lucrative intermediate and 
steerage passengers. This is doubtless owing to their long- 
established reputation as Royal Mail ships, and to the fact that 
they have obtained a confidence from the British and American 
publics, which their sole great disaster, the loss of the Oregon in 
1886, has not materially shaken. The commencement of the 
Cunarders dates from 1840, when the English Government deter- 
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mined to send the mails by steamers instead of sailing vessels. 
Mr. Samuel Cunard, then a merchant in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
came over to England when tenders were invited for the carrying 
of the mails, and persuaded Mr. George Burns and Mr. D. 
Mclver, both enterprising Scotchmen, that there was a very good 
opportunity for establishing a new and great business. They 
tendered, obtained the contract with a subsidy of £80,000 per 
annum, and immediately built four steamships which at that time 
were of course propelled by paddle-wheels. The Great Western 
was ousted from her position, and the Cunarder Britannia, 1154 
tons and 740 horse power, made the passage with the mails in 14 
days, 8 hours. 

From 1840 to 1850 the Cunard Line had an absolute monopoly 
of the most lucrative Atlantic traffic. For sailing packets still 
continued to carry emigrants. But at last the Americans seemed 
to wake up to the fact that they were losing part of a very 
good thing. Many merchants in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston joined together, and having by dint of much patriotism, 
obtained a government subsidy, they started the Collins Line. 
Then came great competition, fares and freight rates were cut 
in a manner to remind a Western American of the periodical 
railroad wars. At first the Collins steamers had it almost 
all their own way. Being built more lately than the Cunarders 
they had the advantage of new inventions. But finally disaster 
overtook them—one steamer was wrecked, and the Pacific 
sailed to be at last posted as missing. She was never heard 
of again. The rest. were withdrawn from the Atlantic trade, 
and set to other work. I found, in an old number of Hunt's 
Merchant's Magazine, dated 1851, a most excited account of the 
rival war of records between these lines. The Collins boats 
certainly had the best of it in speed, for their average in ten trips 
was 11 days, 18 hours, while the Cunarders’ rate was 12 days, 
1 hour, 9 minutes. The Pacific, which was lost, cut the passage 
down to 9 days, 20 hours, 15 minutes in April 1851. But in spite 
of this, at last the Cunard line gained the day. And just at 
this time the screw propeller forced its way into notice and 
soon led to paddles being discarded. 

In 1854 many of the Cunard boats were employed by the 
Government and did good service in the Black Sea as troopers and 
transports. They have, with slight intermissions, when the owners 
and the Post Office authorities disagreed, always carried the bulk 
of the mails. In 1877 the Post Office wished to do away with the 
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old system of contract and substitute a plan of taking up steamers 
month by month. The White Star and Cunard Lines made 
common cause against the proposal, and Mr. Raikes entered into 
arrangements with the Guion, Inman, and Nord-Deutscher Lloyd 
Companies. Employing foreigners to carry our mails was, of 
course, very disagreeable to the English lines. At the end ofa 
few months the new system was found unsatisfactory, and the 
recalcitrant Cunard and White Star Lines got almost all that 
they wanted. For in the meantime the Cunarders Umbdria and 
Etruria were making the fastest passages. 

In speaking of the ships belonging to these great lines it is 
difficult to point to any particular date in their evolution at which 
the present type originated. Progress has been constant, and 
every new vessel has been an improvement in some way on the 
last. Yet the salient dates, the history of the making of the 
vessels, are first, 1838, when the Sirius sailed ; 1850, when the 
Collins Line pushed the Cunarders so hard and forced many 
improvements ; 1852, the year of the screw ; 1864, when iron was 
adopted as the best material for ships; and, 1881, when steel 
began to be esteemed even better. It certainly is stronger and 
lighter, and though Lloyd’s surveyors naturally looked on it at 
first with distrust, and marked such vessels in their register as 
“experimental,” it is experimental no longer. Since its proved 
value, the surveyors allow 20 per cent. less weight to the plates, 
and this is of course a great reduction, even though steel is more 
expensive than iron. 

The greater number of the companies which I have mentioned 
do little else than trans-Atlantic trade, but it is not so with the 
Cunarders. All their largest steamers whose names end in 7a, as 
the Servia, run on the Western Ocean, but there are but ten of 
these ; the rest of their mercantile fleet, 20 in number, carry 
passengers and freight to many parts of the world. 

The first English rivals of this great line were the Inman 
Company. It was originally founded by two brothers named 
Richardson, who had previously traded with sailing vessels 
between Liverpool and Philadelphia. There were two firms, one in 
Philadelphia and New York, the other in Liverpool. These were 
amalgamated in 1850, and traded under the name of the 
Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia Steamship Company. 
During the Crimean War the Richardsons sold out, as they 
disapproved of their vessels being used for war purposes, and the 
Company was named after the most enterprising spirit, Mr. Inman, 
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who had formerly belonged to another firm, connected with the 
Richardsons, known as Richardson, Spence and Co. 

Perhaps to Mr. Inman may be given the credit of changing 
the older conditions which ruled the Atlantic trade. Up to his 
time the emigration had been monopolised by sailing packets, 
of which the best type was such a vessel as that on which 
Fenimore Cooper laid the scene of his exceedingly dreary 
‘Homeward Bound.’ The Inman Company determined to cut 
the rates of passage so as to oust these packets, and bring a 
steamer within the reach of poor emigrants. In the last month 
of 1850 the City of Glasgow sailed with a large consignment of 
steerage passengers. It was this step which, as a side result, 
finally ruined Falmouth as a great port of departure. The 
carrying of mails by steam did the town great harm, but the 
destruction of emigration by sailing ships gave it a blow it has 
not yet recovered from. 

All the other lines have followed the example set by Mr. Inman. 
In 1888 the greater lines carried to America about 190,000 in- 
termediate and steerage passengers. But even in 1857 the Inman 
Line held an assured position. It had captured a very large 
share of the rapidly-increasing eight and passenger business 
across the Atlantic. 

The steamers of this Line are named after the great cities of 
the world. The City of Paris made, in December 1890, the 
passage between Sandy Hook and Queenstown in 5 days, 22 
hours, 50 minutes. In August 1889 she made the westward 
passage, which, owing to the prevailing westerly winds and 
currents, is usually the longer, in 5 days, 19 hours, 18 minutes. 
This was, however, beaten by the White Star boat the Zeztonic, 
in August, 1890, by exactly 13 minutes. As the fastness of a 
passage varies with the size, it will be interesting to see in a 
tabular form some statistics of the measurements of these 
steamers. I have here made some additions to a table given by 
Inman’s Line. 

It shows to what a fine point the building of ships has been 
brought, that huge vessels like the last two named in this table 
should make passages only varying by a few minutes. And 
each vessel is so well known by her engineers that she will 
herself hardly vary from a certain time. The City of New 
York this year made an average, in seven passages vest, of 
6 days, 3 hours, 26 minutes, and in seven east, one of 6 days, 
4 hours, 28 minutes. Most of the larger and later vessels 
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have been constructed in accordance with Admiralty require- 
ments as armed cruisers, and the owners are yearly given 
a retaining fee, calculated at so much per ton. 

The White Star Line, which owns the Zeutonic, named last in 
the table below, a sister ship, the J/ajestic, and a dozen others, 
has a very large share in the passenger trade. In these later- 
built vessels it would seem that the process of specialization into 
purely passenger-carrying craft had almost reached its financial 
limits. They are built to take 300 saloon, 150 second cabin, and 
750 steerage passengers, and are driven by engines of 16,000 
horse power. Before these pages are printed the Majestic will 
sail with a full complement. As the average saloon fare 














| | 
| Built. | Tons. | Menge | Hecee! | Peet, 
| 
Cunard . . Great Western . | 1835 | 1,340 | 212 | 35°4 | 23°2 
- e . Britannia . . | 1840 | 1,154 | 207 | 34°4 | 22°6 
Inman .e . City of Glasgow. | 1850 | 1,600 | 22 2 24 
White Star | Britannic . . | 1874| 5,004] 455 | 46 | 34 
Inman . . City of Berlin . | 1875 | 5,491 | 488 | 44 364 
Guion . . Arizona. . | 1879 | 5,147 | 450 | 45°2 | 37°5 
*Cunard . . Servia ° . | 1881 | 7,392 | 515 2 403 
Inman . . Cityof Rome . | 1881 | 8,141 | 546 2 58% 
Cunard . . Oregon , - | 1883 | 7,375 | 500 | 54 |-39% 
*Inman , . City of Paris . | 1888 | 10,500 | 560 | 63 43 
*White Star . Teutonic . . | 1889 | 10,000 | 582 | 57°6 | 39°4 











* Those marked with a star are built of steel. 


amounts to about £25, the second cabin £7, and the steerage 
#3, this means that the gross passenger receipts for one passage 
amount to £10,750. And this is without counting the deck 
rooms and suites, which from their prices, 480 and upwards 
-in the summer and £50 in the winter season, seem well 
adapted for American millionaires and any vagrant emperor 
who feels inclined to go a voyage in a vessel which carries 
Armstrong guns, although it does not absolutely belong to a 
royal navy. 

So far as I have been able to discover, and in this matter one 
has naturally to rely on one’s unaided ingenuity, the gross cost 
of carrying such a vessel across the Atlantic does not fall far 
short of £4000. As any one of the old-fashioned steamers of 
the petty measurement of 3000 tons cost £5000 for the voyage, or 
double passage out and home, I am probably not very wide of 
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the mark in making this estimate for a vessel measuring more 
than three times as much, as the money needed will not increase 
in a direct ratio with the increased size. But if we are tempted 
to believe that the profits made in this ocean trade are 
exceptionally large we must remember the vast capital embarked 
even in one vessel of 10,000 tons. A first-class merchant steamer 
of the ordinary trade type costs at least £28 per tdn weight 
of the hull, and £13 per indicated horse power of engines. Thus 
the cost of the Zeutonic’s engines should make a quarter of a 
million look very small. The Guion steamer A/aska, of about 
7000 tons, is worth about £350,000. Probably the TZeutonic 
could not be bought for half a million. And it does not take a 
professional accountant to reckon that it needs a great deal of 
money to pay a reasonable dividend on so much. 

In this connection I can give some statistics about a first-class 
passenger steamer, the length of which was 450 feet, whereas the 
Majestic measures 582. The displacement of this vessel at 
load-draught amounts to 9,550 tons, and the weight of her hull 
to 3,800. Each ton of this cost £32, thus the price given for 
her hull was £121,600. On the whole I am inclined to think 
that these figures give a certain financial amplitude and 
magnificence to our notions concerning the steamship traffic to 
the West, without saying anything about our vessels which carry 
freight and passengers to all points of the compass. 

The cost of building the later steamers is somewhat increased 
by the desire to make them practically unsinkable. Since the 
loss of the Cunarder Oregon in 1886, much more care is taken in 
the matter of closing water-tight doors between the various 
compartments, or in seeing that they can readily be closed, than 
was formerly the case. But many vessels nowadays, certainly 
some in the Inman Line, are so constructed that the dividing 
bulkheads below the usual level of the water have no doors 
at all. Thus the same consequences cannot happen to them 
as happened to the Oregon. She was, as will be re- 
membered, run into in the dark of the early morning by an 
unknown vessel which carried no lights, and sank immediately. 
The injury to the Oregon was in the compartment next the coal 
bunkers, and the rush of the water carried the coal until it 
jammed the door between the bunkers and the stoke-hole. How- 
ever, so many doors were shut that she floated until the middle 
of the day, and no lives were lost. All her passengers, 995 in 
number, were carried to New York by a passing steamer, the 
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Fulda. Wad she been constructed on the principle of having no 
doors to her really water-tight compartments, she could not have 
sunk. There is little doubt that all the great passenger steamers 
of the future will be built on this plan. 

The only really great disaster which has happened to any 
of the chief steamship lines for a quarter of a century was 
the loss of the Atlantic in 1873. She was the second large 
steamship built for the White Star Line, which up to 1864 had 
been principally engaged in colonial trade, running large sailing 
ships to Melbourne and Sydney. The A¢lantic was bound for 
New York, but having encountered heavy weather and head 
winds, her coal began to run short, and her captain determined to 
run for Halifax. Though only steaming at a low rate of speed, 
the weather was thick and dangerous. Instead of entering 
Halifax, the officer of the watch having mistaken one light for 
another, she ran upon Meagher’s Head at the entrance of Prospect 
Harbour, bumped several times, slid off and sank in water which 
was deep enough to partially cover her masts. Only 442 were 
saved. These were men, the 560 lost including all the women 
and children. The weather was not only thick but bitterly cold, 
many men going by a rope from the rigging to the rock, and thence 
to the shore, were unable to bear its rigour, and falling into the 
sea, perished. One of the passengers, whom I knew well and 
worked with in California, was frost-bitten and recovered with 
difficulty. The officers, to whose careless confidence the disaster 
was rightly attributed at the inquiry held afterwards at Halifax, 
acted bravely and saved many lives. But the name best known 
for heroism in connection with the loss of the A¢/antic is that of 
a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Ancient, who saved the chief officer 
at the risk of his own life by going on board in a small boat 
when no one else would volunteer. 

This loss has at any rate tended to make the masters in 
charge of such vessels very cautious. Though we sometimes hear 
of racing, it is very doubtful if any such thing is allowed or 
encouraged by the owners. In most cases the captains are 
directed to handle their steamers as if there were no competitors 
upon the seas. However advantageous it may be to make a quick 
passage as an advertisement, those who are responsible for the 
conduct of the line are well aware that a great disaster takes far 
more out of their pockets than they would lose even if the vessel 
were not insured. The confidence of the public is hard to gain 
and easy to lose. Yet doubtless the White Star Line has long 
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ago got over the loss of the A¢/antic, and the known characters 
of their commanders, whose names are so familiar in the mouths 
of the seafaring public, as those of the Cunard captains, Judkins, 
Lott, and Harrison, are a guarantee against any carelessness 
leading to a disaster parallel to that of the loss of the A ¢/antic. 

Noting that this accident was ditectly due to the vessel’s 
running short of coal, it is curious to observe in what a rapid 
ratio coal consumption increases with each added knot of speed. 
Taking the 7357-ton Oregon as an example, we find that she 
could steam at 7°5 knots using only 28 tons a day; at 8'5 
she needed 36 tons, at 10, 55 tons. These steamers when 
steaming at 19 knots consume fully 300 tons a day. 

I have left myself but small space in which to speak of the 
Guion Line. It was founded in 1866 by Mr. Guion, who had 
previously worked with the Cunard Company and the National 
Line. Its chief vessels, the A/aska, at one time the fastest 
afloat, and named the “greyhound of the Atlantic,” and the 
Arizona are well known. Since its inauguration this line has 
carried more than a million passengers across the Atlantic 
without the loss of a single life. 

After seeing even as much as is possible to put in the limits ot 
a magazine article of the methods and evolutions of steam 
vessels, it may seem extravagant to those who are not accus- 
tomed to look ahead of their own times to say that very possibly 
we are now only at the beginning. By mere increase of size and 
increase of engine-power, the average passage has been reduced 
to seven days, and many steamers never take six. This means 
running at the rate of I9 or 20 knots an hour, and 20 
knots is equivalent to 22 miles. Many trains do less. This 
is due to larger size, to the use of forced draught in the furnace- 
room, to the better knowledge we now have of the proper size 
for propellers, and their best material. They are now made 
of manganese bronze, which is lighter and stronger than any 
other pure or alloyed metal. It is commonly supposed that 
triple and quadruple expansion engines are more powerful 
than those of a less highly-developed kind. That is hardly 
so: in them there is simply less waste. Even in such only 
14 per cent. of the heat generated actually does work. Eighty- 
six per cent. is loss in friction,.in waste, in overcoming the mere 
vis inertie of the vast engines. Unless another Watts or 
Stephenson arises to stop this waste by making a radical 
change in engine construction, the next great move towards 
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increase of speed must take place in the boiler room. The 
boilers of the great ocean steamers have by no means progressed 
pari passu with their engines, but if it shall at last be found 
possible to use in them on a large scale such boilers as Messrs. 
Thorneycroft of Chiswick put into their torpedo-boats, there 
seems little doubt that the larger vessels will be able to develop 
at least as high a rate of speed as these naval flyers, which can 
steam for a time at nearly thirty miles an hour. Their boilers 
are similar in type to those used in locomotives. Such a rate of 
speed would reduce the passage between Queenstown and New 
York to a hundred hours. Many men connected with the 
shipping trade, who are well aware of all that is being done in 
great building yards such as those of Messrs Elder, of the 
Clyde, and Sir Thomas Harland of Belfast, by no means look 
upon this as impossible and visionary. I myself am inclined to 
hope for even better results when evolution, which is even now at 
work, has entirely specialised steamers and divided them into 
two classes, passenger and cargo carrying. 

From one point, which is entirely sentimental, and as such 
unlikely to appeal to non-professional seafarers, the passage may 
be now considered too short. The majority of those who, from 
choice or necessity, take a run across the Western Ocean, can 
never hope to learn thus sufficient of the sea to appreciate its 
majesty and power, or to drink in its spirit and become fascinated 
by the charms which grow on some of us very slowly, but at last, 
and subtly, dominate us for ever. After all, it is but a short three 
thousand miles which divides Sandy Hook from Spike Island, and 
the last half of the last day’s outward run is accomplished within 
sight of land, for Fire Island and Long Island are on the star- 
board beam for many hours before the Hook Lighthouse comes 
within view. Then, as these vessels run almost 500 miles a day, 
the long nights consume half the passage. I know, too, that being 
on a large steamer spoils the scenic effect of a storm. From the 
point of view of mere excitement, I should prefer to be on what 
steamboatmen irreverently call a “wind-jammer.” On a steamer 
of ten thousand tons the sea must seem even less formidable than 
I found it on one of less than four. If nothing goes wrong with 
the machinery, even a real hurricane can hardly injure a vessel 
built of steel, with tranverse and longitudinal girder bulkheads, 
which render it almost as rigid as a solid body. Certainly, 
nowadays, a man may cross the Atlantic and know as little of the 
real seaman’s ocean as if he were acquainted with no greater 
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body of water than the lake in Central Park or the Round Pond 
in Kensington Gardens. 

Yet, as I hinted in the earlier part of this article, if any man is 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to really hit upon a storm-belt in 
the Atlantic, especially on the far side between the St. Lawrence 
and Cape Hatteras, he is very likely to find out with what force 
the wind can blow. In the great gale of September 12th, 1889, 
nine steamers out of New York carried their pilots to sea and to 
Europe. It was impossible to land them, for the pilot boats, 
which seem as a rule able to bear bad weather as easily as a 
stormy petrel or a frigate bird, were forced to run for shelter. 
These gales are usually of a cyclonic character, as indeed, most 
continuous heavy winds are. It is only the trade winds and the 
shorter puffs, such as a pampero of the South American coast, a 
white squall in the Mediterranean, and the ‘ southerly buster’ of 
the English Channel which blow in a straight, or fairly straight, 
direction. Inthese North American cyclones the rain segment is 
always in advance, and a heavy rain is the prelude of a heavy 
wind. This, how@ver, is the case in most gales. There is a 
well-known sea-rhyme which bears witness to the fact :— 

“When the rain’s before the wind, 
Then your topsail halliards mind ; 
When the wind’s before the rain, 
You may hoist them up again.” 

It is curious to remark that though the wind which is blowing 
in a sharp curve or whirlpool may attain fifty or more miles an 
hour, the whole circular storm centre may shift very slowly. A 
cyclone which did great damage, having an active area 500 miles 
in diameter, and a calm centre zone sixteen miles across, only 
moved bodily at the rate of nine miles an hour. Of course the 
terms cyclone and anti-cyclone have nothing to do with these 
storms. They are merely barometric expressions of a low or 
high pressure within defined areas. 

I have said nothing about the crews of the Atlantic liners 
which can almost afford to treat such storms with contempt. 
Probably many who have crossed and recrossed a dozen times 
have no accurate notion of the number of men employed on the 
steamer which carried them. Such vessels as the JMJajestic or 
City of Paris carry a crew of about 300 men. They are highly 
disciplined and well trained to their duties in case of fire or any 
accident such as a collision with another vessel or an iceberg. 
Such men belong nowadays to a better class than they did. In 
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the earlier times of steam navigation the reputation of Atlantic 
steamboatmen was anything but sweet among their confréres in 
sailing ships. But at present the best ocean boats do not ship 
Liverpool “ wharf-rats”” and the scum of those who follow the sea. 
I remember an old shipmate of mine in the L£ssex, telling me 
about his evil luck in having to ship under stress of circumstances 
in an Atlantic passenger boat. He took his sea-chest into the 
fok’sle, went on deck,' and came back in ten minutes to find 
it empty. He never recovered his property. Now, however, 
seamen on steamers begin to feel that they have a right to exist. 
Not long ago, and even yet among the real old “shellbacks,” to 
ship on a “smoke-jack”” was a confession that a man did not 
know seamanship. But this is now rapidly dying out. 

Nevertheless, it is curious to notice that even at the present 
time, everything that is bad among sailors on board sailing ships 
is “ Western Ocean.” If aman is late in coming to take his 
spell at the look-out, or his trick at the wheel, it is called a 
“Western Ocean relief,” and to give the pumps a “ Quebec suck” 
is to make them suddenly go fast enough to delude the officer of 
the watch into believing that the well is nearly dry, in 
order that he may say, “That'll do the pumps.” Every seaman 
will know the trick, with the adjective Liverpool attached to it, by 
which a man gets a chance to smoke in his watch on deck ; and to 
rake half the tobacco out of a chum’s pipe on pretence of lighting 
one’s own is known half over the world as getting a “ Liverpool 
light.” 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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BEGUN IN JEST. 


BY MRS. NEWMAN. 


Avutuor or “ Her WILL AND HER Way,” “ WitH Costs,” 
“Tue Last or THE Happvons,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. HARCOURT’S DIFFICULTIES, 


A PRETTILY-ARRANGED, and, in somewhat out-of-date fashion, 
luxuriously-furnished morning room facing Kensington Gardens, 
In a low chair, near one of the windows opening to a balcony 
filled with flowers, sits a gentle, refined-looking little woman of 
between fifty and sixty years of age, with white hair, bright 
dark eyes, and still fine complexion, anxiously eyeing a young 
girl sweeping up and down the room with quick impatient 
steps. 

“ To imagine I should be ready to listen to his love speeches 
—a man I have met only three or four times! I could have 
borne it better if he had demanded my money at once. Yes, 
I could!” 

“He could not do that, dear,” mildly put in the literal little 
woman. 

Mabel Leith glanced towards her, and broke into an amused 
laugh. 

“No, he was bound to ask for me first, I suppose, auntie.” 

“T am sorry I happened to be out of the way. Where was 
Dorothy ?” 

“Oh, gone East with Parker again, I expect.” 

As, in her rapid walk she drew near the window once more, 
she caught sight of a young man crossing from the opposite side 
towards the house, and hurriedly added, a hot flush rising to 
her cheeks : “ Here is Gerard, Aunt Jenny. Not a word about 
it to him!” 
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“ He could not in any way blame you, child.” 

“He would think it could not be possible if I were like—— 
Not a word!” 

Mrs. Harcourt had only time to nod assent. The door opened, 
and a young man of eight or nine-and-twenty entered the room 
with a word or two about the heat and the air of being quite at 
home there. He, in fact, resides with them, or they with him, 
the greater part of the year. He is Mrs, Harcourt’s stepson, and 
his home at Vale Park, situated in one of the prettiest western 
counties, is understood to be hers, at least until he marries. 
The town house has been taken for the season ; and, although 
he has chambers near his club, he spends a great deal of his 
time with Mrs. Harcourt and her nieces—two sisters who, by 
the death of both parents, inherited large fortunes, and had been 
left to her sole guardianship twelve years previously. 

Gerard Harcourt’s tall vigorous frame, massive well-set head, 
clear-cut features, and penetrative grey eyes, sufficiently justify 
the general opinion as to his claims to good looks; but, to the 
more critical, they have a deeper significance as affording some 
evidence of what the man is. Reticence that comes of the 
habit of observation ; the keen sense of the humorous that is 
allied with a perception of the tragedy of life and the irony 
of circumstances, strong feeling kept in subordination by a 
stronger will ; all this and more, might perhaps be divined, but 
it would have to be discovered without help from him. To 
the superficial observer he might, indeed, appear somewhat 
deficient in perception and too content to take people at 
their own valuation. The few who know him well do not 
attempt to deceive Gerard Harcourt nor care to provoke his 
satire. 

Mabel Leith had hurriedly caught up a piece of embroidery, 
which occasionally served her as an excuse for appearing engaged, 
and was industriously stabbing her needle to and fro. 

He slowly crossed the room towards her. “I thought you 
were due at the garden party, Mabel?” 

“Oh, I changed my mind; and auntie did not care about 
going ;” a little consciously. “I think you were quite.glad to 
get a quiet afternoon for once, were you not, auntie?” 

“T cannot say it was unwelcome, dear; but I should have 
been sorry to deprive you of a pleasure had you cared to go.” 

“Why did you change your mind, Mabel?” with a keen 
glance at her down-bent face, and the tone of voice she has 
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learned so well to understand; its deferential persuasiveness 
always increasing in direct ratio with the strength of his will 
upon any point. 

“TI don’t know;” adding with elaborate carelessness, “ Oh, 
well! I suppose the truth is I am getting tired of it all; the 
same round day after day ; meeting the same people, and hearing 
the same regulation talk.” 

“Tired! Before the end of your first season!” 

“Of course I am not tired of hearing good music, nor seeing 
good pictures, nor meeting nice people, if one could only keep 
to them ; but , 

“TI see. Not sufficient latitude for the development of the 
higher nature.” 

She gave him only a little smile for reply, knowing all too well 
his motive for trying to get her to commit herself in that direc- 
tion. He quietly waited; and, after a few moments, she 
impetuously began: “If Dorrie is sometimes a little dissatisfied 
with things, I need not mind acknowledging that I am.” 

The door opened, and a tall, slight girl with reflective grey 
eyes, light-brown hair, and strength as well as sweetness in her 
fair pale face, entered the room. With a murmured word to 
the others she crossed towards one of the windows, and stood 
gazing out, although evidently too much absorbed in thought 
to take much heed of the gay shifting scene towards which her 
eyes were turned. 

“Even you are not always satisfied with things, now are you, 
Dorrie?” said Mabel, the younger, more impulsive, and, to most 
people, the more beautiful sister. With somewhat similar 
features, she has more warmth of colouring, more gold in her 
hair, violet in her eyes and rose in her complexion, and the 
expression of her face is more rayonnante and varying. Their 
different ways of dressing make the contrast between them 
appear more marked than it really is ; the younger sister being 
inclined for the tasteful and picturesque, whilst the elder is, just 
now, robed from head to foot in sober grey of the most homely 
make and material. 

Before Dorothy could reply, Mrs. Harcourt put in: “I fear 
you are not, either of you, sufficiently appreciative of your good 
things, dears. Two young girls with nothing to trouble them, 
and large means, ought, I think, to find life more satisfactory 
than you appear to find it of late. Many are happy and con- 
tented with half your advantages.” 
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“ How is it, Dorrie?” said Mabel. “Why are we not more 
like other girls? Why cannot we be satisfied with double what 
satisfies others?” 

“ Ah, why ?” softly echoed Gerald Harcourt. 

“T don’t see that it matters so much about being satisfied,” 
said Dorothy a little absently. Then, taking note of the smile 
upon his lips, she went on: “No; please do not let us play at 
word-catching about that, Gerard. Of course, I mean under all 
circumstances. You must allow that it is right to be dissatisfied 
with some things.” 

“ But—my dear child!” ejaculated Mrs. Harcourt. “ Who in 
the world could be in happier circumstances than are you and 
Mabel ?” 

Dorothy Leith bent down, kissed her aunt’s cheek, then turned 
silently towards the window again. 

“You have looked through the pamphlet I gave you last 
night, Dorothy?” said Gerard, after glancing for a moment at 
her grave face. 

“Yes ;” presently adding, with a little smile; “You did not 
expect that would render me more satisfied with things as they 
are?” 

His eyes met hers with an answering smile as he slowly 
crossed the room towards her. “A perplexed question, is it 
not? Hardly worth the attempt to solve, since failure is almost 
sure to come of it.” 

“I am not so sure,” hesitatingly. “The attempt would, at 
any rate, bring some experience to begin afresh upon ; and might 
influence a few.” 

“And bring them into the desirable state of dissatisfaction 
with things as they are?” suavely. 

“ They will be deaf, and dumb, and blind, to us now, auntie,” 
said Mabel, taking up a book, and burying herself among the 
cushions of the couch. 

Mrs. Harcourt closed her eyes, availing herself of the 
opportunity for a little quiet reflection. Free from observation, 
Mabel’s eyes soon wandered from her book towards the two 
absorbed in conversation near the window, and a shadow stole 
over her face. “What makes me like this?” she was thinking 
restlessly. “It cannot be that I envy Dorrie her happiness. 
Envy her? No; a thousand times no!” 

Mrs. Harcourt was considering the position of affairs from her 
own point of view. Confirmed at length in her belief that an 
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engagement was pending between her elder niece and Gerard, 
and little suspecting what would be the effect of her communi- 
cation, she had, that afternoon, confided her discovery to Mabel. 

She had always hoped that Gerard would marry one of her 
nieces, and it seemed only right and proper that it should be the 
elder. There was not the slightest objection to be made from any 
point of v.ew. Gerard was of good descent ; of some standing 
in his county, and rich enough to be absolved, even by those who 
knew him least, from the suspicion of desiring to marry for money. 

Mrs. Harcourt was somewhat anxiously looking forward to 
her nieces’ marriage, which would release her from duties that 
had, of late, become irksome to her. The guardianship of the 
young girls had been easy and pleasant enough before they 
were emancipated from the schoolroom. Then life at Vale 
Park—her stepson’s beautiful county home—had been entirely 
to her taste. Nor did she object to the quiet year, spent in 
town, to give her nieces the benefit of the best masters. But 
she belonged entirely to the old school of thought and manners, 
and found herself no more fitted than inclined for life in 
modern society, as chaperon to young, beautiful heiresses. 

To add to her disquietude, she had awakened to the unpleas- 
ant fact that, although brought up under her own eye, and 
precisely in the same way as had been young girls of her day, 
her nieces were not quite after the same pattern. It was no 
consolation to be told by good-natured people that times were 
altered ; girls were different in these days; her nieces were 
original, and so forth. To her, the very word savoured of 
impropriety. Originality meant being different from other 
people, and what well-bred girl of her young days would have 
desired to be that? Nor did she find much coinfort in tic 
knowledge that her nieces’ intentions were good. It was right, 
of course, to be charitable, and to strive to amelioi..te the suffer- 
ings of the poor. Mrs. Harcourt was herself kind-hearted and 
large-handed in her charities, and beloved by tue poor of the 
village at home. But her sympathies were not enlisted for the 
theories which Dorothy, led on by Gerard, was absorbed in the 
study of ; and her sense of propriety was shocked by the way in 
which the young girl was beginning to put her theories into 
practice, going about meanly dressed with her maid Parker in 
miserable courts and alleys amongst dirty disorderly people: 
so different from the respectable poor of their own neighbour- 
hood in the country. 
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In vain did the little lady assert that her own system was 
practical and had answered well. Dorothy was armed with a 
host of arguments, gathered from books and pamphlets, to prove 
that the old system required amendment for even the respectable 
poor, and took very little account of those whom her aunt 
termed dirty and disorderly whose needs were deeper. Mrs. 
Harcourt came out of such discussions quite bewildered, and 
more than ever convinced that it was safer to keep to the old 
ways. She had not, in Dorothy’s case, the power to do more 
than protest ; her brother having in his will made his daughters 
free of all restraint, with unlimited command over their large 
fortunes at twenty-one ; and the elder sister, who was three years 
older than Mabel, had just attained her majority. 

Mabel’s peculiarities were equally disquieting to her aunt. It 
was, of course, proper to be frank and true and loyal to all 
things right and good—Mrs. Harcourt’s own standard was, she 
considered, a very high one—but there was a discreet and lady- 
like way of being all this, and ignoring the opposite, which was, 
she thought, lacking in Mabel, who was apt to make her opinions 
of persons and things too evident for good taste. In vain did 
the anxious little womar’ point out that there was a more desir- 
able method of showing disapproval of objectionable people than 
Mabel’s summary way of turning her back upon them. In vain 
did she, in her timid way, endeavour to preach expediency. To 
add to her perplexity and vexation, she was beginning to suspect 
that Gerald was helping to make matters worse by encouraging 
her nieces in their eccentricities ; and this, it almost seemed, 
simply for his own amusement. 

From the time when the sisters had first gone to reside with 
their aunt at Vale Park, Gerard Harcourt, then a brilliant high- 
spirited lad of sixteen, had been their standard of perfection. In 
their almost constant companionship, his character had had its 
influence upon the two impressionable young girls inclined to 
hero-worship, his tastes and tendencies having helped not a little 
in the development of theirs, and this became more apparent as 
time went on. 

It was through Gerard they were able to gratify their inclina- 
tion for reading, he having, as they grew older, obtained for them 
the privilege of roaming at will amongst the treasures of the old 
library ; their aunt not imagining that their tastes might soar 
beyond her own which had been satisfied with the ethics of 
Mrs. Hofland and similar writers. The Molinists—Madame 
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Guyon and her school—so attractive to Dorothy; and the 
romancists—Froissart and the medieval poets—to whom Mabel 
inclined, were little more than names to Mrs, Harcourt. At her 
nieces’ age, she would have had no inclination for the kind of 
literature they indulged in, and she was only now beginning to 
understand that all young ladies are not precisely alike. 

Different as they were in some respects, the younger inclining 
to the picturesque in life and the elder to the somewhat ascetic, 
each sister found her hero in Gerard. The possibilities, at least, 
of what each gave him credit for possessing had been evident 
enough in his boyhood ; though it was now kept as carefully 
hidden as though it were something to be ashamed of. 

The vicar of the parish had been his tutor as well as guardian, 
and Gerard had not left home until he went to the University. 
He was the almost constant companion of the two young girls, 
the three spending more of their time together than Mrs. 
Harcourt was aware of. A great deal occupied with her schools 
and her poor and her flowers, she trusted, perhaps too implicitly, 
to the elderly governess whom she had been at much pains to 
select as a fit and proper person to take charge of her nieces, 
So apprehensive had she been of engaging a too young and 
frivolous companion for them, that she had gone into the other 
extreme. Their governess was a little past work, and not 
unwilling to avail herself of a comfortably cushioned chair, by 
the fireside in winter or under a tree in summer, whilst her 
charges were taking their exercise—as generally happened 
with Gerard. There were no young girls in the vicinity with 
whom Mrs. Harcourt cared for them to associate, and she was 
satisfied with their assurance that they quite sufficed for each other. 

Mr. Daubeny, the vicar, looked upon Gerard as a son, and was 
not a little proud of his abilities, auguring great things of his 
future. During his residence at Oxford, Gerard was chiefly 
noticeable for running into certain extremes of thought, and for 
being the advocate of sweeping reforms, with all sorts of schemes 
for the regeneration of society. At home, he aired his opinions 
to his audience of two ; and each of the young girls had adopted 
such of his views as best assimilated with her own bent of mind. 
Mrs. Harcourt was much too satisfied with the world as she 
found it, to be taken into their confidence as to what they thought 
it should be, and little suspected what ideas were left to fructify 
in her nieces’ minds when, three years previously, Gerard left 
the University, and set forth upon his travels. 

II 2 
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During his absence, while he himself roamed far a-field— 
passing from phase to phase of thought; seeking, enquiring, 
comparing ; now intent upon one school of philosophy now an- 
other, English, French, German ; with what effect upon his own 
mind he did not allow to be seen—the theories with which he had 
indoctrinated the young girls became only the more strengthened 
and intensified. 

On his return, he found them every whit as full of the ideas 
which he had come to regard—or wished it to be thought he 
had—as impracticable and Utopian, as when they had parted. 
Dorothy’s interest in the newest schemes for rendering the 
miserable happy ; and Mabel’s inconvenient notion that she was 
bound at any cost to be uncompromisingly true and outspoken 
in her intercourse with the world, her failure to recognize the 
exigencies of society, and her unconsciousness of giving offence 
were sources of much quiet amusement to him. Above all it 
amused him to study, from their point of view, phases of thought 
he had himself passed through ; and he drew out their opinions as 
much as possible for his own private delectation. If there were 
some deeper and better reasons, he would not have acknowledged 
that there were. On their side, they imagined that his bantering 
criticism was occasioned, not by his want of faith in their views 
and projects—indeed, he seemed always ready to do everything 
in his power to aid them—but by their inability to carry them 
out. 

With would-be lovers both sisters were besieged ; more espe- 
cially the younger, who was of the two the less difficult of 
approach. She had received two offers within the last few days, 
and both from men she knew very little about. To add to her 
annoyance, when presently Gerard and Dorothy turned and 
joined them, and the conversation became general again, her 
aunt made some allusion to Mr. Stanton’s visit that afternoon. 
Mrs. Harcourt quite thought she was keeping faith with Mabel ; 
but her very anxiety to avoid saying too much told something 
to Gerard. 

“Stanton!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Was his sister with him?” 

“ Oh, no,” Mrs. Harcourt began to explain. “I think not. I 
did not see—that is I happened to be out of the way, and he 
was gone when I came in.” 

Gerard’s eyes turned smilingly towards Mabel, and they were 
saying, she thought, as plainly as eyes could speak, “ Another !” 

“He thinks it could not happen to Dorrie!” was her swift 
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conclusion, a hot flush dyeing her cheeks. His too evident 
attempt to spare her, by immediately introducing a fresh topic, 
did not tend to allay her irritation. The idea of being spared— 
by Gerard ! 

He was telling them of the trouble that had come to one of 
their county neighbours through the failure of a bank—utter ruin 
which would render it necessary for the delicately nurtured 
daughters to go out into the world and earn their own living. 
Mrs. Harcourt was murmuring kindly sympathetic little speeches 
about the hardships they would have to endure, and wondering 
how their friends might best help them, when Mabel put in— 

“Every one must be sorry for them in their trouble ; to lose 
all their property must be very sad of course, auntie; but I 
really cannot see that their having to earn their living is so very 
woeful. It will be nothing worse than governessing, I suppose ; 
and their worries will be at least respectable ;” thinking they 
would at any rate be spared hearing such love speeches as she 
had had to listen to. 

“They may be respectable, but they will be very real, I fear,” 
said Gerard. “ All do not pet their governesses as you used to 
pet old Miss Alleyne.” 

‘“‘Some may not care about being petted, and—Oh, well, 
at worst, governesses have only to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances ; do the work they undertake to do; keep their tempers, 
and all-that, I suppose.” 

“That is about all I expect,” a smile hovering about the 
corners of hismouth. “ But even that may require some amount 
of training. Women who work for a living must, at any rate, 
have more opportunities for the exercise of ccrtain virtues than 
those who are independent.” 

“That applies to men as well as women,” retorted Mabel, 
forgetting, in her haste to give him a Roland for his Oliver, that 
he, at any rate, never lost his temper. 

“ Certainly it does, to any who have not inclination or oppor- 
tunity for putting theory into practice.” 

“Those who have the inclination can make the opportunity ;” 
hotly. 

“You think so?” 

She gave him a glance which was meant to tell him that, 
though she retired from the contest, she did not consider herself 
beaten; and silently bent over her book again. 

“You dine at the Marchmonts?” he presently said, pausing 
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before her on his way out. “I shall see Marchmont just now, 
and I will give him a hint to introduce you to his brother-in-law, 
the professor, so that you may get something more interesting 
than the regulation talk, to-night. He has just returned from the 
East, full of the new discoveries.” 

“The inscriptions? He will have something interesting to 
tell me then, and I must try to be prepared for him,” thinking 
she would devote an hour or two to reading up the articles on 
the subject in the Quarterly, so that she might be able to at 
least listen intelligently. 

“T shall see you at the Cravens afterwards. Will you keep 
a waltz for me?” 

“If you are not too late, and I am not too tired.” 

“Keep one for me, in any case. If you are too tired, so shall 
I be, and we can sit out.” 

She gave him a little nod and turned away to go and prepare 
for the drive with her aunt, somewhat grave and pre-occupied 
with the remembrance of the knowledge the afternoon had 
brought her. How hard it would be to keep her secret, and 
how terrible should he suspect it! 


CHAPTER II. 
A GREAT MISTAKE. 


Left alone, Dorothy went towards a writing-table, took out a 
sheet of paper, and, placing the pamphlet Gerard had given her 
open before her, recommenced studying it; pausing now and 
again to jot down some figures, as though to verify certain 
statements. 

“Yes; there must be a way out of the difficulty if one could 
only find it, and this seems at least worth trying. I believe 
Gerard thought so, though he did right to point out that the 
money it would cost might support two or three poor families in 
time of trouble. Whether to risk P 





“Are you disengaged, Miss Dorothy?” enquired a middle- 
aged upper servant, opening the door, and looking in, after 
tapping two or three times unnoticed. 

“ What is it, Parker?” 

“A man wishes to speak to you. He looks like a policeman 
in plain clothes, and says he comes from Scotland Yard. He 
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will not detain you long, but must see you for a few minutes, if 
you please?” 

“A policeman? Oh, for some subscription, I suppose. Tell 
him to explain what he wants to you.” 

“ He says he must speak to Miss Leith herself, and he seems 
quite determined to do so;” looking a little surprised, in her 
grave, decorous way. 

“In that case, it would be only waste of time to argue the 
point with him,” returned her mistress, with a smile. “I will see 
him here, Parker.” 

Dorothy Leith’s eyes turned somewhat curiously towards the 
door, when it presently opened again, and Parker ushered in a 
tall, broad-shouldered, good-looking man, with one arm in a 
sling ; his erect bearing and neat appearance affording evidence 
of his having passed through a long course of discipline. The 
genial smile ever ready to come to his lips—the very kindliness 
of his frank grey eyes—scemed to have been drilled to express 
itself with careful reticence. He gave expression to his amuse- 
ment at Parker’s precaution—she had planted herself by his side 
as though to intimate that she was there to protect her young 
mistress if need were—only by a slight twitching at the corners 
of his mouth, as he glanced down sideways at her. 

“Tam sorry to intrude, miss,” he respectfully began ; “I am 
sent to ask a question, but shall not trouble you long. Your 
name is Leith—Miss Dorothy Leith?” 

‘Ta 

“T told you,” sharply put in Parker. 

“ No offence, ma’am ; no offence. Obliged to ask the young 
lady to answer to her name—must obey orders,” mildly. 
Addressing her mistress again, he proceeded in a quiet, method- 
ical way: “A five-pound note has come into our hands, which 
we have good reason to believe has been stolen. It has the 
County bank stamp on it, and the clerk there says it was paid 
with others into your hands as recently as yesterday morning, 
and these are your initials on it, miss.” 

“ A five-pound note? I gave two away yesterday ; and—Yes, 
this must be one of them;” after examining the note he had 
handed her. 

“But you didn’t give it to him we found it on, miss; that 
isn’t likely!” with a quiet smile. “There was a terrible set-to 
last night in Grigg’s Court ; a place ladies like you don’t know 
anything about, to say nothing of the people who live there. 
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They had somehow got hold of this money, and of course the 
consequence was, drunkenness, and a free fight all round ; no 
end of broken heads, and a baby a’most killed in its mother’s 
arms.” 

“ How dreadful !” 

“Yes ; it was pretty sharp work while it lasted, miss ; and, as 
I’ve got to rest my arm for a bit, the superintendent sent me 
here to make enquiries. For the joke is, the man Bryant swears 
hard and fast that two five-pound notes were given to him. 
The one he changed at the public, to stand treat to the Court 
with, and the one we found on him—both given to him! 
The magistrate could hardly help smiling at his impudence !” 

“But it was given to him. Bryant was the name; a brick- 
layer, with a wife and six children, his furniture all seized for 
rent, and he unable to get work because his tools were pawned 
for bread. Yes; he is right; I did give the notes to them, 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“You gave it—to them Bryants, miss? Ten pounds?” 

He stood gazing at her for a moment in the greatest amaze- 
ment; then a smile stole over his face, but it was promptly 
suppressed, and he was on duty again, stolid and expressionless. 
He cast keen comprehensive glances about the room, as though 
to ascertain whether there were any evidences of eccentricity in 
her surroundings ; then went on, in a business way : 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said. All we've got to do 
is to give the money back to him when he’s done his month, I 
suppose ;” regretfully. “It'll go terribly against the grain to 
give it him ; and how he'll crow over us to be sure! But he can 
demand it, since it’s his own, and he will no sooner get it than 
there’ll be another drunken row. I beg your pardon, miss, but 
he’s such a terrible bad lot, is Bryant, never off our hands long 
together; and that brutal to his wife and children—There, I 
don’t think you'd find worse than him to waste money on if you 
searched the kingdom through!” 

“Tt was a very serious mistake,” gravely said Dorothy. “ But 
money was given expressly for the purpose of replacing his tools 
and some of his furniture. Could not what remains be expended 
in that way, instead of being given to him?” 

“T expect not, miss. He’s a right to the money, since it was 
given to him, and he can do what he likes with it. For the 
matter of that it won’t make much difference; he may as well 
have it one way as another. If it was spent on furniture—tools 
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are a’most too good a joke—the things would all be pawned or 
sold within a few hours. Bless your heart, miss, it isn’t furniture 
such as them wants. They’d never keep anything that would 
fetch five shillings the lot. An old chair or two, a box for a 
table, and a few rags to lie upon, is about all they care for. 
However, it was kindly meant on your part, miss—wonderful 
kind, sure—ly ;” a little grave again, with the remembrance of a 
hard-working wife at home, and seven mouths to feed upon 
twenty-five shillings a week. ‘The comforts ten pounds would 
buy! 

Too much in earnest to be satisfied with meaning well, Dorothy 
Leith put the intended compliment asius. 

“Tt was a mistake, of course ; and a very foolish one. The 
worst is, I do not see how to remedy it.” After a few moments’ 
anxious thought, she added : “You appear to know something 
about the ways of the people who live in Grigg’s Court. Could 
you not suggest some way of preventing another such 
outbreak when the man comes out of prison and receives the 
money again ?” 

“T don’t see that I can, miss ;” reflectively. “You see, money 
to such as him means drink, and drink means rows. But there’s 
Mr. Aubyn, you know. If there’s anything to be done, he’s the 
one to think of it.” 

“Who is Mr. Aubyn?” 

“ Know Grigg’s Court, and not know Mr. Aubyn! Why, you 
ought to have begun by knowing him, miss. He’s the parson 
at St. John’s, always about there, and if ever there was a 
But he isn’t much for words himself ; and if I went on for a week, 
you'd never kriow him, as we know him. Helps us wonderful, 
he does. You'd say that if you saw him turn up his cuffs, and 
fetch the women out of a fight.” 

“Fight!” ejaculated Dorothy, whilst Parker drew herself up, 
murmuring something about the “ cloth.” 

“ Oh, his is the kind of cloth that stands no end of wear and 
tear, ma’am ;” with the suspicion of a smile in the corner of the 
eye next to Parker. Adding to her young mistress: “And you 
couldn’t rightly call it fighting, neither. It’s only a way he’s 
got, of making room for himself with his elbows and shoulders, 
when he gets among a fighting lot, and the women are getting 
the worst of it.” 

“Mr. Aubyn, St. John’s. I will certainly go to him.” After 
a glance at the man’s arm, resting in a sling, she presently went 
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on: “You yourself got injured in the outbreak, last. night ; 
turning, as she spoke, towards the table, and proceeding to fill j in 
a cheque. 

“A mere nothing, miss. Just a twist and a strain, that will 
be all right again in a few days. We don’t think much of this 
sort of thing.” 

“ But I was the cause of it, however unintentionally ; and you 
must oblige me by accepting this,” said Dorothy rising, and 
putting the cheque into his hand. 

He glanced down at it, and, at sight of the amount, lost his 
self-possession—he had not been drilled to keep his self-control 
upon such a contingency as this—standing for a few moments 
unable to utter a word. But he presently contrived to stammer 
out: 

“T have done nothing to deserve—only my duty, miss, I 
have no right—I don’t expect any x 

“It is only right—the least I can do for you is to endeavour 
to make some reparation.” 

“TI thank you heartily, miss; and so will the wife and little 
ones at home. It'll be a godsend to them!” 

“You are very welcome. Good day.” 

“TI wish you good afternoon, miss ;” mentally adding, as he 
followed Parker out of the room, “for as beautiful, and sweet, and 
tender-hearted a young lady as was ever took in, which you will 
be, over and over again!” 

“What a mistake, Parker !” ejaculated Dorothy, as the woman 
re-entered the room. 

“Mistake, indeed, Miss Dorothy!” returned Parker, who, 
although she would allow no one else to question the wisdom of 
her young mistress’s benevolent schemes, had come to do so now 
herself. 

Parker had no respect for failure, and this one seemed suffi- 
ciently to prove that there had been some grounds for her 
misgivings as to the propriety of going about to such places as 
Grigg’s Court. 

“We must find the Mr. Aubyn he talked about, and ask his 
advice.” . 

“Which I hope will be to keep away from such places in the 
future,” thought Parker. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MABEL’S EXPEDIENT. 


A ball-room in a house facing St. James's Park ; the freely 
admitted July night-air laden with the perfume of flowers 
beautiful women beautifully attired ; the glitter of jewels in the 
soft full light ; and the sound of well-modulated voices, and low 
laughter blending not inharmoniously with the strains of the 
band. 

Dorothy Leith and Gerard Harcourt were standing near one 
of the open windows overlooking the Park, white and still in the 
moonlight. She was telling him about the policeman’s errand, 
and his revelations as to what had followed her attempts to 
benefit the Bryants. He listened gravely enough; but there 
was a smile in his eyes as she finished speaking. 

“To think of your standing treat to Grigg’s Court, and 
having all that drunkenness, head-breaking, and the rest of it, 
on your conscience! Why, Dorothy, could you only look far 
enough into the future to trace all the consequences, you might 
find yourself answerable for the demoralization of the whole 
race of Griggs.” 

She gave him a quiet smile. His banter neither disturbed 
nor discouraged Dorothy. 

“ Not answerable for so much as that, I think. I did not find 
them quite perfect, to begin with. But it was a stupid mistake 
to make.” 

“Tt cannot be called altogether a success, I suppose. You 
have not said anything about it to the aunt?” 

“Yes, I have ; she has a right to hear the truth, whatever it 
may be. She was very much shocked, of course ; but hopes it 
will be a warning to me.” 

“Will it be? Are you going to turn from the error of your 
ways?” 

“TI certainly will not put myself in such a position again ;” 
decidedly, her thoughts reverting to her intention of seeking 
Mr. Aubyn’s advice. 

Gerard glanced keenly at her, as she stood with her hands 
lightly crossed, and her eyes thoughtfully downcast; the 
embodiment of girlish grace and sweetness, with which he had 
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hitherto associated strength of purpose, and asked himself if the 
end of all her aspirations had come already. Had he been 
right, then, when he told her that she would lack the courage 
and perseverance to put her theories into practice? He had 
been ready enough to jest at her schemes and endeavours ; but 
the idea that she was likely to relinquish them was not welcome, 
although he would have said that this was only because they 
served to amuse him. Before he could give utterance to the 
words that rose to his lips, the dance ended ; and he had to seek 
Mabel, who had promised him the next. 

He found her in the conservatory, whither she had gone with 
her aunt, shrinking a little from being alone with Gerard until 
she felt more sure of herself—more able to offer the con- 
gratulations that would have to be spoken, when he should tell 
her of his engagement to Dorothy. Unaware of Mabel’s desire 
for her presence, Mrs. Harcourt left them to join Dorothy. 

Mabel made a charming picture, standing amongst the 
flowers in her gown of white satin, with its filmy old lace, 
and trailing leaves and buds; a slight touch of consciousness 
adding a new grace to her beauty. 

“Our dance, I think ;” presenting his arm. 

“ Oh, is it?” with an elaborate attempt to speak as Dorothy’s 
sister should, and thereby drawing upon herself the notice she 
dreaded. 

He looked at her a little curiously for a moment, then again 
offered his arm. 

“Your favourite Strauss—come ;” adding, as she slowly 
turned to accompany him ; “ Perhaps you are tired, and do not 
care to dance again. If so, why not remain here? You would 
find the room inconveniently hot and crowded.” 

“Very well; I do not mind,” thinking they were not likely 
to be long alone there. But she did not sit down again, leaning 
lightly against a trellised arch, and sweeping her fan to and fro 
with slow, nonchalant grace. 

“ How did you get on with the professor, Mabel ?” 

“Oh, Gerard, not at all ;”—beginning to smile and speak 
more like her usual self. “ After taking the trouble to read the 
article in the Quarterly, and carefully look out facts in the 


' Encyclopedia, 1 could not get him to say a word. I talked 


hieroglyphics quite beautifully to him, all dinner-time ; and he 
really ought to have appreciated it. But no; he sat gazing at 
me in the most disconsolate way, hardly speaking a word. He 
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only brightened up a little once, and that was but for a moment, 
to ask me if I knew to what species belonged a beetle in Lady 
Lowndes’ headdress, after peering at it for ever so long through 
his spectacles, Absurd, wasn’t it? I was quite out of patience 
with the man, and told him I did nat know anything about 
beetles, and didn’t want to know; always had a special aversion 
to crawling things.” 

Gerard laughed. “Mrs. Marchmont must have introduced 
you to the wrong man. You were talking to Mr. Burton, the 
entomologist, I fancy.” 

“Oh, Gerard, what a mistake! Ot course the poor little 
man wanted to talk about his beetles, and imagined my 
speciality was hieroglyphics which he knew nothing about, and 
I would keep introducing! No wonder we bored each other. 
You were better off at the Alwyns ?” 

“I had nearly two hours’ flabby talk with Miss Wyleigh, 
if that could be called being better off. By the way, I was to 
tell you she will be desolée, or something equally pathetic, that 
English cannot express, if she does not meet you at the show 
to-morrow.” 

“That is her way. How different most of the girls one meets 
are to our Dorrie! How much more in earnest she is !” 

“ But is not earnestness somewhat out of date? It seems, at 
any rate, behind the times to make one’s earnestness too 
apparent.” 

“As though it mattered about being out of date. Why 
should we not seem just what we are?” 

He smiled. “Perhaps because some of us cannot afford so 
to appear ; and it may not be at all times desirable to take the 
world into our confidence. Should there not be, at all events, 
some consideration as to the fitness of things ?”—adding, with the 
gentle suavity she understands so well; “Don’t you think that 
romance and enthusiasm would appear more at home amidst 
woods and mountains than in the latest French toilette in a 
ball-room ?” 

“If society dictates the fashion of our clothes, we need not 
allow it to dictate thoughts to match !”—hotly. 

“Certainly not, or mine would be black indeed,” he replied, 
hastening to make the amende, as his way was when he 
thought he had gone too far. “But the thought that 
matches your beautiful gown must be quite a poem, I should 
think,” 
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“ Whatever the thought may be, it is not for society ; and as 
to my gowns—I like pretty things.” 

“So do I”—with a quiet smile, “But what makes you so 
hard upon society, Mabel? It chiefly objects to being bored, 
I fancy ; and in ten or fifteen years, you will probably agree 
with it.” 

“No; I shall never agree with it. It will be mutual boredom, 
to the end.” 

He looked curiously at her again. “What makes you so 
belligerent to-night ?” 

What! Her eyes fell, and a swift blush covered her face. 
But she presently forced herself to meet his eyes again, although 
she did not find it easy to do so, for their expression was but 
half veiled, as he stood gazing intently down upon her, and it 
was difficult to remember that his liking was only that of a 
brother, when he looked in that way. But she contrived to reply 
lightly— 

“T suppose because it’s my “nature to.” I shall never have 
dear old Dorrie’s patience with things, any more than her— 
Even you are obliged to acknowledge her earnestness of 
purpose and self-forgetfulness, Gerard.” 

“Yes”—gravely. It was not Dorothy’s self-forgetfulness he 
was doubtful about. “I hope I can respect that in any one. 
But some are apt to imagine they have capability of endurance, 
and all that sort of thing, without really possessing it.” 

“That is for me!” thought Mabel. 

Following the thought he, a little abstractedly, went on ; 
“One is apt to get tired and intolerant of the well-meaning 
that comes to nothing, as one does of the enthusiasm that will 
not stand wear and tear.” 

“Again for me!” she thought. But her little ebullition was 
over. With frank humility, which showed in vivid contrast with 
her previous slight assertiveness, she replied; “If it cannot 
stand wear and tear, it does not, of course, deserve to be 
tolerated.” Then, becoming aware that the music had ceased, 
she added: “The waltz is over, and I am pledged for the 
square dance.” 

“Will you give me the next waltz—here, Mabel ?” 

“If you will ;” trying to speak carelessly. 

“Of course I will. Ah, here is Captain Dudley in search of 
you!” as a young man came hurriedly into the conservatory, to 
claim her for the next dance,’ 
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As he spoke, Gerard gave her a glance which brought the 
colour rushing to her face. Captain Dudley’s “ intentions” had 
brought upon her more than one jest from Gerard. She gave 
him a little defiant look as she turned away. 

“Now why cannot I be satisfied with this?” she was 
presently asking herself, as she cast a side glance at her partner, 
doing his best to make the most of the few moments’ oppor- 
tunity during the rests in the dance, his eyes and tone of voice 
hinting the sentiments he was longing yet fearing to put 
into words. “He seems amiable enough, and I suppose he 
would be thought good-looking in his way. Really in earnest, 
too!” she thought, looking at him with meditative eyes, her 
whole expression seeming more favourable to him as they 
touched upon the usual topics. He was quick to notice the 
change in her manner—she had always before seemed so 
unapproachable—and his pulses began to throb a little more 
quickly. Was there any hope for him—the merest shadow of a 
chance? He was quite capable of loving her for herself. It 
was something more than even her beauty, which charmed him ; 
though he keenly appreciated that. But, just as he had plucked 
up the courage to venture to put his thoughts into words, her 
mood seemed changed. “No; she did not desire any refresh- 
ment, nor to return to the conservatory, preferring to join her 
aunt ;” thus quietly, but decidedly, warding off the impending 
declaration. “The kindest thing I can do, if you only knew it,” 
she thought, as he silently and disconsolately led her through 
the crowded rooms, to her aunt’s side. 

“I quite thought that it would have been all settled this 
afternoon between Dorothy and Gerard,” said Mrs. Harcourt, 
later on to Mabel, who had pleaded fatigue as an excuse for not 
fulfilling her other engagements; and looked quite pale enough 
to warrant the assertion, as she sat silent and listless by her 
aunt’s side. They were waiting for Dorothy, who had gone to 
the supper-room with Gerard. 

“T really cannot see why there should be any longer delay,” 
presently went on Mrs. Harcourt, who, more than usually tired 
that night, was longing for the time when she would not have 
to sit in hot, crowded rooms until two or three in the morning. 
“Has Dorothy said anything about it to you, Mabel, dear?” 

“ No—not—yet,” returned Mabel, in an almost inaudible 


voice. 
“Then I suppose it is not quite settled between them, Of 
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course you would be the first to know. But why not ask 
Dorothy ?” 

Mabel murmured a few words to the effect that it would be 
made known as soon as Dorothy wished it to be known, all too 
conscious why she could not broach the subject to her sister. 

Mrs. Harcourt gave her a little nod and smile, thinking that 
she quite understood now, and telling herself that she must be 
patient. It was only some whim of Dorothy’s not to have the 
engagement made known for awhile. Waiting until they had re- 
turned to Vale Park, and were out of reach of congratulations, 
perhaps. Dear Dorothy so disliked to be fussed with! 

Mabel was sitting in troubled thought, her eyes downcast, 
and brows slightly knitted. Hers was not a morbid conscience 
—she neither accused nor excused herself unduly—but one thing 
was becoming more and more clear to her: she was not, at 
present, able to listen to Gerard’s playful familiarities of speech 
as it behoved Dorothy’s sister todo. What if he should suspect? 
He seemed, she fancied, already somewhat puzzled and curious, 
as though he observed some change in her which he could not 
quite account for. What if he should guess the truth? The 
colour flamed in her cheeks at the bare thought. 

The shame would be more than she could bear! To think 
that, only a few days previously, she had been under the impres- 
sion that Gerard cared for herself, and that Dorothy was fancy 
free! How was it that she had been so blind? Why had she 
failed to understand? She ought to have known? Any one 
but herself would have seen quickly enough that it was perfectly 
natural and to be expected between two so exactly suited to 
each other as were Dorothy and Gerard. 

“If I could only get away for awhile,” she thought, “long 
enough to become more accustomed to it, and less afraid of 
myself than I am now. Talk of what companions, and gover- 
nesses, and people have to try them, indeed! As though they 
could be more ” The sentence was suddenly snapped 
asunder by the electric force of a new idea. She drew herself 
up, catching in her breath, and gazing straight before her with 
dilating eyes, her fingers tightening over her fan, the smile which 
gathered about her mouth seeming to indicate that the thought 
was no unwelcome one. “ Why not?” she was presently asking 
herself. “Where would be the harm? What is there to prevent 
me, if I only set about it in the right way ?” 

She was conscious of an agreeable little stir in her mental 
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atmosphere from another cause. By adopting the plan that had 
suggested itself, she would not only gain time to overcome, but 
also have an opportunity for proving that she was capable of 
certain things which they did not give her credit for being 
capable cf. As she dwelt upon it, the idea grew more and more 
upon her, and by the time they were rejoined by Dorothy and 
Gerard her decision was made. Her flushed cheeks and the 
light in her eyes were not unnoticed by Gerard. 

“Got over your fatigue, Mabel?” he asked, as they turned 
to take their departure, she piloting her aunt, and he following 
with Dorothy. 

“The rest was welcome,” she replied, giving him a little smile 
over her shoulder. “It is really too bad the way he notices 
everything!” she mentally added. “Yes; I must lose no time, 
now.” 

In her eagerness to broach the subject to Dorothy, she could 
not wait until the morning. MHurriedly getting through the 
process of throwing off her ball-room finery, putting on a loose 
wrapper, thrusting her bare white feet into silken slippers, and 
without waiting to have the long bright hair hanging about her 
shoulders arranged for the night, she dismissed her maid, and 
went to Dorothy’s room. 

Parker was still there— Parker, the slow and methodical—who 
always made a point of putting everything in exact order, how- 
ever late might be her young mistresses’ return. Moreover, the 
sisters had hitherto been so frank and outspoken before her, 
that it was difficult now to make her understand that her presence 
was not desired. 

Beginning to lose patience, Mabel presently said: “Dear, 
precise old Parker, what does it matter about putting every- 
thing into curl-papers at two o’clock in the morning? Miller is 
in bed and asleep, by this time.” . 

“I know my duties, Miss Mabel, and I do not wish to leave 
them undone,” returned Parker, who did not choose to be hurried, 
much less dictated to. 

“Yes; oh yes, of course,” said Mabel, making confusion 
among the neatly-arranged appurtenances of the dressing-table 
in her impatience at the delay. 

Parker went slowly on, carefully folding and putting away, 
unconscious Dorothy sleepily putting in a word now and again 
about the events of the day—her own mistake, the people they 
had met, and so forth; until Mabel’s last scrap of patience 
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was gone, and she put in: “I want to tell you something, 
Doirie.” 

Parker understood now, put down the jewel-case in her hand, 
and turned to quit the room, solemnly returning their “Good 
night.” She had lived with their mother, and had always had 
the privileges of a confidential servant with the two young girls. 
Never before had it been found necessary to shut Parker out 
of their confidence, and she felt much aggrieved at being 
dismissed now. 

“ Something important, Mabel, dear?” said Dorothy, as soon 
as they were alone, and looking almost as much astonished as 
had Parker herself. 

Mabel hurriedly dashed into explanations, her sister gazing at 
her in dumb amazement the while. 

“Do not look so dreadfully shocked, Dorrie. It is ladies’ 
work, at any rate. And you know governesses have so much 
more opportunity for the exercise of the virtues, than have 
we.” 

“Dear Mab, you cannot be serious!” 

“ But indeed I am, dearie.” 

“Take a situation—you! Oh, absurd—utterly impossible!” 

“Tt must be delightful to do impossible things ;” adding more 
earnestly : “Do try to get used to the idea, Dorrie, for I have 
quite made up my mind.” 

“ But I do not understand. Why?” 

“Why, indeed! That was just like Dorrie, always wanting 
a reason for things in that uncomfortable uncompromising way. 
As bad as Gerard,” thought Mabel. 

How could she say that she felt it would be better for her to 
see not quite so much of him for awhile—until she were better 
able to trust herself? Or how could she say that she was going 
to take the step partly out of pique—to prove her ability to do 
certain things because Gerard had hinted that she could not do 
them? And merely to say it was a whim would, she knew, not 
suffice for Dorothy any more than for her aunt or Gerard. 
After a few moments’ reflection, she said : 

“Where would be the harm in my trying to gain a little ex- 
perience of the life so many good women lead? You all com- 
plain of my being so unpractical, you know; and it would be 
only fair to give me an opportunity for proving what I am really 
capable of.” 

“Is there not opportunity enough here? There really is 
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something in what Gerard says about the needs of society and the 
opportunity women have of exercising their best powers amongst 
their own class, reform being as necessary at the West as at the 
East-end.” 

Mabel broke into a little laugh with the remembrance of a 
picture he had once drawn of an enthusiastic young girl mis- 
sionary from the East-end, making her way to a certain mansion 
in the West, and taking up her quarters there, with the avowed 
intention of reforming its mistress. 

“Surely there is opportunity enough in your own sphere?” 
repeated Dorothy. 

“Of its kind, perhaps. But how about the special governess 
virtues— endurance, patience, and all the rest of it? I may have 
quite grand capabilities in that way, languishing and dying for 
lack of exercise. Just think of it, Dorrie ; think of my remaining 
an everyday person to the end, when there may be the possi- 
bilities of all sorts of heroisms in me!” 

“Pray do not jest about it, Mab; unless it is a jest altogether. 
How could I possibly agree to——” 

“But indeed you must! Really, Dorrie, you, at any rate, 
might be expected to support me. Call it a craze, if you will. 
Why should not I indulge in one as well as you? Jest at it 
as he may, Gerard cannot prevent you from going out of your 
sphere.” 

“No,” with quiet decision ; adding, after a moment’s thought : 
“ Nor would he jest any longer if I could prove to him that I 
am capable of doing as well as desiring todo. Once show him 
that, and he would be on my side. We know Gerard.” 

“But why should it not be the same with me?” 

Dorothy’s eyes rested upon her with a loving smile. Dear 
Mab, her very charm, to those who knew her, was her frank, 
impulsive nature—the sweet liberty of thought which disdains 
concealment ; the large possibilities in her ; though these were 
not, perhaps, of the kind requisite for her new ré/e. Great 
martyrdoms might be grandly borne; but how about what she 
termed the “governess virtues—patience, self-effacement, endur- 
ance of petty trials and slights?” 

“Tt seems so sudden, dear. And—to go from home, you know 
—we should miss you so terribly.” 

“Well, that would be something gained to begin with, It 
must feel pleasant to be of sufficient importance to be missed. 
Besides, it is not as though I intended remaining away. No, 
T 2 
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of course not. Give me a year, or even six months, if only to 
prove I am as capable as other women who make their own lives.” 

“But why 

“Now, Dorrie, you asked that before. Have I not been 
telling you why? I have given reasons enough, even for you 
I should think.” 

“But are you sure—Mab, dear, are you quite sure, there has 
been nothing to 

“Worry me, do you mean ?”—with a little laugh, tying, as she 
spoke, two long locks of her loose gold-brown hair beneath her 
chin, to veil her hot cheeks. “ What could there be, goosey ?” 

“You are quite sure? There has been no difference between 
Gerard and you, has there Mab?” said Dorothy, with anxious 
questioning eyes. 

“Difference! not more than usual. We shall always be liable 
to an occasional skirmish, I suppose, it seems our ‘ nature to.’ 
But you mustn’t mind that. We shall never disagree upon 
one point—dear old Dorrie!” 

“What will he—what will Aunt Jenny—think of your wanting 
to attempt such a thing?” 

“Gerard must not know—at least not just yet—and I shall 
depend upon you to help me with the auntie. You must help 
me, and you must not make any objection before her, nor even 
allow it to be seen that you have any doubts about it, for,”— 
looking solemn, and trying the effect of a little threat—“if I 
cannot gain her consent, I shall quietly contrive matters for 
myself, and be missing some day.” 

Dorothy hesitated, her eyes dwelling tenderly upon the beau- 
tiful face. Apart from losing her awhile, was the idea so very 
objectionable, after all? Would it do Mabel any real harm to 
see a little of the kind of experience which so many of her 
working sisters passed through? It was evident that her present 
life was uncongenial, and unsatisfying. And was Dorothy 
Leith, of all people, she who had what Mabel termed a craze of 
her own, to put obstacles in her sister's way? The experience 
she herself was gaining, seemed to at least prove the desirability 
of learning something more about the people living outside their 
own circle. 

The more she considered the question, from that point of view, 
the more did she become inclined to consent. Before Mabel left 
her, she had so far yielded as to promise to broach the subject 
to their aunt the next morning. 
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It was only when she made the first attempt, after they had 
looked through their morning’s letters, and exchanged news at 
the breakfast table, that Dorothy began to realize the difficulty 
of the task she had undertaken. As soon as she could be made 
to understand that Dorothy was speaking in sober earnest, the 
little lady was shocked and distressed beyond measure. 

“A governess! What could Dorothy be thinking of ? Mabel 
—her niece—in society, and possessed of a large income—take a 
governess’s situation! It was altogether too ridiculous! One 
of Mabel’s jests, of course.” 

“But, Aunt Jenny, if you will only listen.” 

“Listening would not make the slightest difference, Mabel. 
Nothing you could possibly say, would induce me to give my 
consent to so preposterous a scheme—nothing !” 

But she did not calculate upon what would be said. Mabel 
openly laughed at the dark hints, which, in her distress the little 
lady wildly threw out about the Lord Chancellor ; reminding 
her that she was not eighteen, and might be imprisoned for 
contempt. 

“You could never be so hard-hearted, auntie. Just imagine 
our figuring in large print in the papers, I as the contumacious 
ward, and you as the cruel guardian? How dreadful to feel that 
you had sent your own niece to prison! Only think of my being 
obliged to live upon bread and water, have all my hair cut off, 
and wear a gown uglier, perhaps, than Dorrie goes about at the 
East-end in, and made—Oh, Aunt Jenny, imagine my having to 
wear a gown that didn’t fit; and all because you wouldn’t give 
your consent to my doing what many women—ladies—ever so 
much better than I, do; and only for a few months, too.” 

“It is no jesting matter to me, Mabel.” 

“Then I will be serious, auntie,” quietly proceeding to explain 
and persuade. Beyond all, she repeated the threat she had used 
to Dorothy, that, if consent were withheld, she would contrive 
matters for herself, and be missing some day. 

At this, the little lady became frightened into talking the 
matter over, and then Mabel knew that the rest was only a 
question of time. Her tearful reluctance notwithstanding, Mrs. 
Harcourt’s consent was at length virtually won. She still 
brought forward every argument she could think of; but they 
were very quickly disposed of by Mabel. 

“ How shall I set about obtaining a situation? In the easiest 
way in the world, auntie? I heard Mrs, Talbot talking about 
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having gone to an agent when she wanted a governess. I shall 
go to an agent, and you will give me a—what is it—testimonial. 
I am sure you could honestly say enough in my favour for what 
I want ; now, couldn’t you ?” 

“A situation!” exclaimed Mrs. Harcourt, with uplifted eyes 
and hands, 

“Do you not think me qualified, auntie, after being so beauti- 
fully finished, as I was pronounced to be? Think what it cost 
to finish me! I ought, I think, to be able to teach children 
under twelve.” 

“Yes, dear ; yes, of course you arecompetent. I did not mean 
to imply that you are not,” replied the little woman, almost at 
her wit’s end. “Only you have had no experience, you know. 
I could not say that you are accustomed to teach; and gover- 
nesses are expected to——” 

“Every one must have a beginning, and you could say that I 
have not been out before. Oh, yes ; you will be able to write the 
kind of testimonial that is necessary, without saying a word 
against your conscience.” 

“Tt will be terribly against my conscience to give my consent 
to your taking such a step,” murmured Mrs. Harcourt. 

“Tt would be only for a few months, Aunt Jenny. Mabel has 
promised that, and she may get tired of it ina few weeks, or even 
days,” put in Dorothy, who indeed had her reasons for quite 
believing that they would very soon have her sister home again. 

Mrs. Harcourt was mentally bewailing her misfortune in not 
having detected the dangerous tendencies of her nieces while 
they were young enough to be more under control. Of the two, 
Mabel, bright impulsive Mabel, was her favourite, and the bare 
idea of her going out into the world to fight her way against all 
sorts of difficulties, unprotected and alone, was distressing beyond 
measure to the tender-hearted littke woman. She had always 
been accustomed to think that women of gentle breeding ought 
to be carefully fenced about from everything in the shape of 
rough experience, deploring the sad necessity which compelled 
some to undergo it. But without necessity—her niece! She 
could, however, only reiterate the objections which had been 
already made, and set aside, not equal to arguing the point. 
Nor was it any use appealing to Dorothy, who had peculiarities 
of her own, and was, therefore, the more inclined to be indulgent 
to Mabel’s. 

As soon as Mrs. Harcourt’s consent—if consent it could be 
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called—was won, Mabel made one request. Conscious of her 
own weakness, and terribly afraid of its being suspected by 
Gerard, if she went into the pros and cons of her project with 
him, she stipulated that he should be told nothing of it until she 
had taken her departure. Mrs. Harcourt demurred to this also, 
though she eventually gave way. She liked to take advice about 
everything—even to the purchase of a pair of gloves ; and would 
have preferred talking the matter over from every conceivable 
point of view before coming to a decision. Not that she had 
much more hope of Gerard’s support than she had of Dorothy’s. 
Her faith in him had been somewhat shaken of late, and she 
could not feel at all sure what view he would take, or pretend to 
take, of Mabel’s freak. But the mere leaving the matter over 
for further consideration would be something gained. To have 
everything settled in this hurried way—her consent won, so to 
speak, by intimidation—only a short half hour after the subject 
had been broached, troubled and unnerved her not a little. 

The only thing that seemed open to her to do, she did. Her 
old friend, Mr. Daubeny the vicar, received a long confidential 
letter from her, explaining the anxiety she was in, and begging 
his counsel and advice. In his reply, the vicar was as sympa- 
thetic as she could desire ; expressing his disapproval of the step 
her niece was about to take, in very decided terms. From what 
Mrs. Harcourt had previously confided to him, he thought he 
saw who was chiefly to blame for her niece’s erratic tastes, and 
wrote a long letter to Gerard, giving free expression to his 
opinion as to the responsibilities he was incurring, and begging 
him to do his best to put a stop to the foolish project. 

Not a little amused, as well as surprised, Gerard returned a 
very kindly, if somewhat ambiguous, reply, he, in turn, enjoining 
secrecy on his old friend. He had not been taken into Mabel’s 
confidence in the matter; and had neither the right nor power 
to prevent her carrying out her intention. Her aunt was, in 
fact, the only one who had any real power to interfere ; and she, 
it appeared, was not going to do so. All that could be done, in 
the way of watching over Mabel’s interest and safety, his old, 
friend might rest assured, would be done. At the same time 
there did not seem to him cause for such great anxiety. The 
readiest and most effectual way out of the difficulty was, he 
thought, to allow Mabel to follow her own inclinations, in which 
case, she would, after a few days’ trial, most probably throw up 
the whole thing in disgust. 
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“To this, the old vicar in his heart subscribed ; and, after a 
cheering epistle to Mrs. Harcourt and another warning one to 
Gerard, he was fain to await the hoped-for result. 

Gerard Harcourt gave no hint to the others that he was aware 
of what was intended to be done ; and, behind the scenes, without 
its being suspected he was there, he promised himself some little 
amusement in watching the comedy about tobe played. Mabel’s 
unfitness for the ré/e she had chosen, would, he told himself, 
bring about all sorts of amusing complications. Trained to 
teach, patient and painstaking, as well as ready to conform to the 
tastes and peculiarities, whatever they might be, of her employer 
—in all that is expected in a governess—Mabel would be found 
almost ludicrously deficient. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WHY THE COLONIES HESITATE—A REPLY. 


To THE EpiTor oF ‘ MURRAY’S MAGAZINE.’ 

Sir, 

Quite recently it was my privilege to address a gathering of 
people on the nature of the industrial democracies of America and 
Australia. At the close of my remarks one of my audience said, in 
reference to the distinction I had drawn between the European commu- 
nities in and out of Europe, “ I had no idea there was such a difference. 
I suppose, as you say, the whole atmosphere of the place is different.” 
It is this inability to realise the distinction between societies (in the 
main) military, and societies (in the main) industrial, which prevents 
people in England from understanding the nature of the attitude 
assumed by Canada and Australia on the question of Imperial 
Federation. 

At any rate for the immediate present Imperial Federation means 
an undertaking on the part of the Colonies to contribute to the defence 
of the Empire, and a corresponding relief of the tax-paying population 
of the United Kingdom, from part of the work which they have hitherto 
performed single-handed, and which they are, according to military 
authorities, no longer able to perform satisfactorily by themselves. To 
persons living in the atmosphere of Europe, or within the sphere of 
European military influence, an unwillingness or hesitation of two small 
and unprotected states to accede to a scheme of defence at once 
economic and effective, appears unintelligible. For the alternative 
presented to stich persons is one based upon European experience, 
namely, the separate defence of the several states on the scale of the 
European military powers ; whereas to the Colonial mind the alter- 
native for Canada is a peaceable union with the United States, and for 
Australia, an independence based upon certain natural advantages quite 
distinct from military considerations. In the face of this perplexity, 
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Admiral Colomb in his article in ‘ Murray’s Macazire’ of Decnuber 
last pertinently asks, ‘‘ What do the Colonies want ?” 

The way in which Admiral Colomb answers the question is this :— 

“Now we see that what the Canadians desire in disfavouring 
federation, and favouring the present state things, is narrowly, the use 
of the force of the mother country without any payment for it; but 
broadly, neglect of the additional force which the other colonies might 
supply. As she is represented, Canada would rather rely on the very 
possibly inadequate force of the United Kingdom to protect her, and 
not pay a penny for it, than she would make a payment which would 
entitle her to the use of the force of the United Kingdom, but with that 
force supplemented by all the force which the rest of the Empire might 
be able to add to it.” 

And the same remarks apply to Australia. 

I believe that such an answer fails to represent the Colonial attitude, 
mainly because it does not take into account certain changes which are 
altering the face of European civilization, although their influence is at 
present chiefly felt outside of Europe. 

These changes are briefly as follows :— 

1. The European population is no longer confined to Europe, but 
already one-fifth of its numbers reside in America and Australia ; while 
population returns go to show that in the immediate future its chief 
centres may be found owfside and not inside of the Continent itself. 

2. In these new communities the Anglo-Saxon stock, which is a 
trading race, are dominant almost to the exclusion of the emotional 
Latin races. 

3. The overflow of Europe is organised no longer upon a military, 
but upon an industrial basis. 

A few figures will usefully demonstrate the truth of these statements. 
The growth of the overflow of Europe is exhibited in the following 
table, from which it appears that its external population #-day is equal 
to half the total population of a century ago. 


European population in and out of Europe in 1788 ° : 150,000,000 
rk ss in Europe in 1885 . + 350,000,000 420,000,000 
. ~ out of Europe in 1885 ° 70,000,000 . 


This total of 420 millions may be divided into military, neutral, and 
industrial groups. 


Effective military nations (Russia, Germany, 


France, Austria, and Italy). ° ‘ . ° ° 250,000,000 
Ineffective military ~— (Spain, Portugal, ) 

Belgium, &c.) . ‘ 65,000,000 
The United Kingdom (both military and 

industria!) : » «36,000,000 164,000,000 


The English " speaking industrial communities 
(the United States, Canada, Australasia, and ad 
the Cape (without negro population) . . 63,000. 
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And by combining the three last items in the table we get a comparison 
of 164 millions of peaceably disposed populations, as against the 250 
millions formed by the Powers likely to wage aggressive warfare. 

Lastly, if we come to examine the prospects of increase respectively 
belonging to the (strictly) military and industrial groups, we find that 
they are immensely in favour of the latter, which possess areas promising 
not only a rapid increase of their native populations, but a means of 
absorbing the surplus populations of other nations. 


Sg. miles. Population. Sq. miles. Population, 
Russia . . 2,000,0¢ 8,000,000) , 
el : ‘slleee caaunaee United States 3,000,000 55,000,000 
France . . 204,000 37,000,000 Canada . . 3,620,000 4,500,000 
Austria. . 261,000 38,000,000 Australasia . 3,181,000 3,000,000 
Italy . . III,000 28,000,000 y,/ South Africa 500,000 500,000 








Total (in round 
}3,000,000 250,000,000 \ numbers). 


Total (in round 
numbers). 


}10,000,000 63,000,000 











[The population statistics are given in round numbers based upon Mr. Giffen’s 
figures in the Statistical Society’s Journal for June, 1885. The areas are taken 
(mainly) from ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack’: the discrepancy between the totals in 
tables I. and II. is due to the omission of the American Zatin communities in 
the latter.] 

With these figures before us it becomes more easy to understand why 
the Colonies should reckon upon an immunity from attack. They base 
their calculations upon the fact of their removal from the military 
centre which is the source of European complications, taken together 
with the prospect of increased security arising from mere weight of 
numbers. ‘This has been definitely stated by Sir Robert Stout when he 
asserted* that Imperial Union was impossible, because it would involve 
the withdrawal of England from European politics, Thé Colonies by 
themselves would be withdrawn from European politics. Australia, 
in addition to a more robust national growth and a greater natural 
security, reckons upon the same immunity from European interference 
as is preserved by the South American Republics. Canada expects at 
least as good treatment at the hands of the United States as Mexico is 
receiving. ‘To both it appears doubtful whether the protection of the 
English connection is not counterbalanced by the danger of becoming 
embroiled in English quarrels with European nations. A year ago 
there was danger of such a quarrel with a lesser European State— 
Portugal. For some days an outbreak of war seemed imminent. At 
length a settlement was effected, and the news cabled in due course to 
Australia. The comment of the Sydney Daily Telegraph upon this 
event was curious and characteristic. Instead of congratulating its 
readers upon the peaceful settlement of an imperial question, the editor 

“warned the people of Australia that within the last forty-eight hours 
they had been brought into immediate risk of warfare; and this too 
with a European power, and concerning a matter in which they had 


* Nineteenth Century, 1887. 
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no interest. And the journal proceeded to ask how long so anomalous 
a state of affairs would last. But, beside the fact that the value of 
imperial defence appears doubtful to them, the Colonies are keenly 
alive to the advantages they enjoy from their present industrial organi- 
sation, and are disinclined to risk its future development by -closer 
union with Europe. 

In the first place they are in a fair way of realising a genuine demo- 
cratic government. The two forces—free education and universal 
suffrage—which alone make such a development possible, have free 
scope in these communities, whereas, in older countries they are 
hindered in their operation by the vast masses of uneducated and 
semi-pauperised persons which form the social basement. Both 
education and an intelligent use of the voting power imply the 
possession of /isure; and how far this cardinal necessity for a demo- 
cratic society is realised in Australia by the eight hours limit is shown 
by Sir Charles Dilke’s remarks upon the artisans of Victoria.* 

Canada and Australia are therefore ahead of us in realising the dominant 
form of government, democracy, to which all civilised nations are tending. 

Moreover, a state organised industrially enjoys a far greater produc- 
tive capacity than a military state of equal population and natural 
resources. The amount both of money and labour withdrawn for 
military necessities is greatly reduced. How greatly is apparent by 
comparing the items of revenue expenditure in a European country with 
that of the United States or of a British Colony. ‘The money which 
goes to provide for defence and to pay for previous military expenditure 
in the former is expended in the latter on railways and other public 
works. The contrast of labour expenditure upon military necessities 
is even more striking.t Therefore, in comparing the population of a 
European country with that of the Colonies or of the United States (to 
a less degree) it must be remembered that the efative population of the 
new country is far larger than the efative population of the old. Apart 
from the small number of persons withdrawn for unproductive military 
enterprises, two great classes of economic loafers are absent—the very rich 
and the very poor. Speaking broadly of America and Australia, there 
are no “leisured classes”; that is to say, where a young man ot 
wealth in Europe would do nothing in the way of business, in New 
York or Sydney he goes down to his office at ten in the morning as a 
matter ofcourse. As for the “ unemployed” in America and Australia, 


* “Problems of Greater Britain,’ Part II. chap. 1. p. 249. 
¢ Whitaker reveals the following contrasts of expenditure in Germany 
and the United States for 1885 :— 


GERMANY. Unitep States. 
Population . 45,000,000 | Population . . . % 57,000,030 
Regular Army (half of Regular Army .. . 30,000 
adult males) . . . 500,000 | State Revenue . . . $260,000,000 
State Revenue . 430,000,000 | War and Navy “an 


Mil, Ex. (two- thirds). ; 420,000,000 fourth). . . . $60,000,000 
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they are for the most part merely persons who from a spirit of esprit de 
corps object to work for 5s. a day when they consider themselves entitled 
to 6s. 6d. In the case of New South Wales the average wages for the 
period 1871--1888 amount to ros. 4d. per day for artisans, and £39 
and £34 annually, in addition to food and lodging, respectively for 
labourers and domestic servants. And this, too, in a period when the 
money value and the purchasing (or real) value has been cent. for cent. 
In contemplating the history of wages in New South Wales the Sydney 
Morning Herald remarks :* “ It is impossible to follow step by step the 
upward progress of the masses without being impressed with the 
presence of the great irresistible force which is surely raising the status 
of labour.” 

In an industrial community this “ irresistible force ” works peacefully, 
in Europe it sometimes threatens a volcanic upheaval. In any case the 
comparison between the state of things indicated here, and the final 
statement of General Booth’s pictorial introduction to ‘In Darkest 
England,’—“ 3,000,000 of people in an ocean of misery,” is sufficiently 
suggestive. 

Briefly the Colonies (rightly or wrongly) believe that they have reached 
a higher stage of political and social development than we have, and 
they are afraid of being drawn backwards. The masses of Canada 
and Australia will never consent to closer union with England, unless 
they are assured that the high standard of comfort and education which 
they have reached will not be endangered by such an alliance. As 
for the sense of insecurity which is constantly assumed by military 
writers it is entirely foreign to the spirit of these communities, which are 
no longer military, but industrial states. Sir Henry Parkes is a 
representative voice, not only of Australia but of all industrial 
communities, and this is what he says of his own country : 

“We have 2,944,628 square miles of territory, and in less than two 
years,t on the first of June 1891, it is estimated on the best authority 
that we shall have a population in Australia of 4,000,000. Are we 
not prepared with this enormous line of coast, this magnificent territory, 
and this brilliant number of intelligent men and women and fast-growing 
children? Not prepared! We are prepared for any emergency 
which can arise. ‘There is nothing in the shape of national life for 
which we are not prepared, and, as our objects are of a peaceful and law- 
abiding nature, and in harmony with the civilization, the progress, and the 
intelligence of the world, what have we to be afraid of ?” 

W. Basi, WorsFoLp. 


* Nov. 21, 1889. 
t Speaking at St. Leonards, Sydney, Nov. 7, 1889. 

















NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


DEAN CHURCH—NOTES FROM PARIS—NOTES FROM RusstA—* BEAU 
AUSTIN ”—OPENING OF UNIVERSITY HALL—THE GUELPH Ex- 
HIBITION. 


DEAN CHURCH. 


Or the three great Deans of St. Paul’s whom we have known in our 
time—Milman, Mansel, Church—perhaps the most interesting person- 
ally was the late Dean Church. In this year of great losses death has 
a second time bereaved the Metropolitan Cathedral of a great ornament 
and bulwark of the Anglican Church. Those who strained to listen to 
his broken and almost inaudible accents at the grave of Liddon could 
hardly forbear to augur that the Dean would soon follow the gifted 
and eloquent Canon. He has left no monumental work like Milman, 
nor had he the wit and argumentative power of Mansel, nor the 
marvellous oratory of Liddon, but he held a unique and magnificent 
position of his own. Such a phrase as “sweetness and light” might 
have been expressly coined for Dean Church. There never was a 
more catholic, tolerant, and sympathetic mind; learned with all the 
learning, accomplished with all the accomplishments, of his time. He 
was not one of those who arrested the popular imagination, or was 
familiar to more than an inner circle of those who went to St. Paul’s. 
If he happened to be preaching—and his feeble health of late years 
made this uncertain—and if you managed to get within the range of his 
weak voice, vou were deeply impressed by some unrivalled character- 
istics of his style, and still more so when you read the sermon in 
print. This inner circle comprised many of his most distinguished 
contemporaries. 

To the mass of people the Dean of St. Paul’s had hardly a distinct 
individuality. Even to his inner circle he was less a great ecclesiastic 
than the prince of /it#érateurs. It would be a surprise to many people 
to know that he was one of the most powerful and influential men of 
the day. Mr. Gladstone, when Premier, was greatly guided by his advice 
in Church matters. He was known to have declined St. Augustine’s 
throne. From his study he powerfully influenced the Guardian and 
the Saturday Review by his contributions, and many were instructed 
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and charmed by him who knew nothing of his authorship. All his 
writings were examples of literary perfection, evidencing leisure, thought- 
fulness, and candour, which unhappily are now comparatively rare. One 
great secret of his usefulness was that he sought earnestly to understand 
his age, to interpret it to itself, to meet its difficulties and reconcile 
its antagonisms. He was a theologian full of history, an historian full 
of theology, reminding us greatly in some respects of Von Dollinger. 
Indeed, there is much affinity between Déllinger’s Historical Essays 
just published and much that Dean Church has written. It is interesting 
to know that his last employment was completing a book on the Oxford 
movement. That Oxford movement will have been in time the most 
thoroughly explored and illustrated chapter of our history. The two 
distinguished brothers—J. B. Mozley in his ‘Correspondence,’ and 
T. Mozley in his ‘ Reminiscences ’—who dealt so much with it, have 
each their mention of Church. Church followed Newman, but he 
followed him more suo, and shrank from extremes. He had come up 
to Oxford with an education of extraordinary compass and variety. 
He had spent his early years in Portugal and Italy, and was saturated 
with Italian. He took a first class in days when a first class meant 
more than it does now. He had a kind of reputation, too, through 
being the nephew of that General Church better known to the Greeks 
in tueir War of Independence even than Lord Byron, and who had been 
of much use to them, like Byron. The young men of Oxford who 
followed Newman used to occupy themselves in writing Tracts for the 
Times, or in translating from the Greek and Latin Fathers. Church 
brought out, with some little assistance, a translation of St. Cyril’s 
‘Catechetical Lectures.’ He obtained the blue ribbon of the University 
by a Fellowship at Oriel. Among those whom he distanced in the 
competition was Mark Pattison. Even Pattison speaks of the “ moral 
beauty of Church’s character.” The young Fellow contributed many 
brilliant Papers to the remarkable periodical, which in Newman’s time 
was the British Critic, and afterwards the Christian Remembrancer, some 
of which in later life he published as separate volumes. He himself 
seemed to care for neither applause nor preferment. His motto seemed 
to be, dene vixit gui Jatuit. For many years, like Arnold of Rugby, he 
never took priest’s orders, but eventually followed the ordinary lot of 
a College Don in taking a College living and marrying the daughter 
of a neighbouring squire. For many years he continued at Whatley, 
a district purely agricultural, with combes and streams and dells, 
all good houses being few and far between, with a fine old church, 
which he restored, and some perfect remains of a Roman villa. It 
was just the place for scholars and divines. Our great Anglicans 
have found their best rest and most congenial atmosphere in a 
country vicarage. It was no wonder that Church clung to Whatley, 
and desired that he might rest there at the last. James Mozley 
used to say to the writer that for an author Cathedral preferment 
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was a snare, and that there was no place like a country living for 
study. Church was brought into contact with the great world by 
coming up in his turn to ‘preach at Oxford, and by his contributions to 
the London press. Two things were always remembered about him at 
Oxford—first, that he had written the best essay in English literature 
on Dante, which, in the multiplication of Dante literature among us, 
still remains the best essay ; and also that his famous Modis procura- 
toribus non placet was a University tradition. By this he had saved 
Newman his degree, and, people used to say, prevented a disruption in 
the Church of England. The tie of friendship between Newman and 
Church was never dissolved. The most thorough and discriminating 
of all the accounts of the Cardinal appeared in the Guardian, and was 
written by Dean Church. Newman never forgot the obligation that 
had been laid upon him. Many years later he dedicated an edition of 
his Oxford sermons to Church. It was a very remarkable dedication, 
and might well be compared with a remarkable dedication which the 
late Bishop of Durham wrote to the late Canon Liddon. 

It was with great difficulty that Mr. Gladstone, backed by Liddon, 
persuaded him to accept the Deanery of St. Paul’s, and then he probably 
felt himself an aggrieved and injured man. He never sought preferment, 
quite content with his home, his books, and his parish. Under his 
benign rule a great and beneficial change took place in the Metropolitan 
Cathedral. It became a great centre of religious life and love. The 
greatest care was taken of the services and the fabric, and spiritual 
influence radiated from it on every side.. The inception and carrying 
out of these were hardly his, but he gave this and every good move- 
ment his appreciation, sympathy, and support. He had bad health, 
sad bereavement, and some trouble in his last days, among which must 
be counted the litigation about the Reredos, but nevertheless attained 
fulness of years and honour, and his character and his teaching, as 
time goes on, will only be better known and more highly appreciated. 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 


There can be no doubt that the Republic is steadily gaining ground 
in France since the recent Boulangist revelations, and that the present 
violent reaction against the Orleans Princes, with the general dislike to 
the surviving Bonapartes, will force the most obstinate Monarchists to 
take refuge in a sort of sullen resignation. If a really distinguished 
man, such as the Marshal MacMahon of former days, were at the head 
of the nation, with externals more brilliant and more flattering to their 
national pride than those belonging to the stiff, dourgeois respectability 
of Monsieur Carnot, there would be a general rally; for the old cry, 
“Tout, plutét que les d’Orléans,” is again heard everywhere. Even 
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the prestige of the young Duke of Orleans is under the family cloud ; 
“ No Orléans !” is now the motto of even the Conservatives. 

The whole future of the nation is in the hands of the leading 
Republicans. If they will only give up their anti-Christian ‘league 
against everything appertaining to religion, the whole clergy, and with 
them the whole country, will follow the lead of Cardinal de Lavigerie, 
and cry “ Vive la République !” 

What a reward for the lavish generosity of the Duchesse d’Uzts in 
the Royal cause ! 





The ever-increasing difficulties of locomotion in Paris, consequent 
upon the crowded state of the thoroughfares, the bad driving, and the 
imperfect police regulations, raise anew the great question of the 
Metropolitan Railway, of which the necessity becomes daily more and 
more evident. From time to time the public is informed that some 
plan is under careful consideration, and has every chance of being 
adopted ; then comes a period of silence, followed by the appearance of 
some other plan with the same announcements, ending in the same 
unsatisfactory result. At present the plan proposed by the Eiffel 
Company, with what would seem the immense advantage of being 
entirely carried out by private enterprise, without any cost to the 
Government, is in a state of examination. What will come of it no one 
can foresee. The Government does not willingly encourage private 
enterprise, and likes to meddle with everything ; yet the high reputation 
of M. Eiffel as a civil engineer ought to inspire some confidence. The 
contest is, at present, between the partisans of an elevated railway, as 
in New York, and those who favour an underground line, as in London. 
M. Eiffel would use both means, and seems to combine them very 
judiciously. In the opinion of geologists, a wholly subterranean 
railway would be impossible to establish in Paris, from the nature of the 
soil in various places, and the great difference of level ; above all, from 
the presence of a subterranean river, fed by the Seine, flowing through 
Paris from east to west, which would absolutely prevent the execution 
of any such attempt. This sheet of water was partially visible in the last 
century, and the names of some of the streets (such as the Rue Grange 
Batelitre, &c.) recall its presence ; but it has now been so completely 
covered over as to have been forgotten when the site of the Opera-house 
was chosen exactly above it. The difficulty of laying the foundations 
was consequently immense, and during eight months eight steam 
engines were required to pump the water night and day without ceasing. 
The drainage of the parts of Paris lying above this stream is necessarily 
imperfect, and the streets are easily flooded in the case of violent 
showers. In other parts of Paris are the Catacombs, covered with a 
thin crust of earth, which could not be disturbed without the greatest 
danger. 

On the other hand, the elevated railway, so disfiguring to the streets, 
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so noisy and unpleasant to all the neighbouring houses, meets with 
determined opposition. The Eiffel plan would seem to conciliate the 
wishes of all parties ; but when so many people and so many opinions 
have to be consulted, it is very difficult to obtain sufficient unanimity for 
any decision, and one cannot help remembering a certain homely 
proverb, which treats of the unsatisfactory efforts of “too many 
cooks !” 


Another proposal which causes much animated discussion is that 
concerning the destruction of those fortifications surrounding Paris, for 
the creation of which Monsieur Thiers was alternately so much praised 
and so violently abused during the reign of Louis-Philippe, and by 
which, strangely enough, he was kept outside of his beloved city during 
the Commune, when the inhabitants were shut up together like wild 
beasts in a cage without a keeper, to devour each other with impunity. 
The startling proof that a worse enemy than the stranger at the gates 
might be found within the walls, has created a strong wish to make 
Paris an open city, and to throw down the fortifications whose inutility 
has been so clearly demonstrated, and which are no longer fitted for 
modern warfare. 

The military engineers of 1841 considered that an army of 500,000 
men would be required to surround Paris; half that number proved 
sufficient. It was thought that the forts would prevent the possibility 
of sending shells into the interior of the city, and this again experience 
has shown to be a fallacy, whilst the terrible power of such missiles and 
the extent of their range has increased so much within the last 
twenty years, that no rampart could now prove sufficient to resist their 
action. 

The present plan would be, to throw down the fortifications and to 
use the space for building purposes, thus greatly increasing the area of 
Paris, which would henceforth be guarded by a distant belt of forts. If 
this plan be adopted, the intervening space would soon be built over, 
and the size of Paris would soon rival that of London. Will no one 
then regret the bright, compact city of former days, when distances were 
not overpowering, and social intercourse was as easy as it was 
pleasant ? a 

The present excitement concerning the Gouffé trial, together with 
some recent incomprehensible verdicts of different juries, make it 
perhaps an opportune moment to say a few words on the composition 
of French juries. 

To be eligible for the jury it is necessary to be a French citizen, not 
less than thirty years of age, to enjoy all the political and civil 
rights, and to know how to read and write; but, by exception, neither 
magistrates nor Government functionaries, nor salaried domestic ser- 
vants are eligible. Men of seventy years of age are dispensed with, as 
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also those whose labour is necessary for their daily bread, or those who 
have served as jurymen during the current or previous year. 

Every year a list of eligible jurymen is drawn up by the Government 
authorities. Three thousand are chosen for the department of the Seine ; 
in all others the proportion is that of one to every 500 inhabitants ; but 
fixed residence is necessary to be eligible. 

Ten days before the opening of the Sessions of the Assises or 
Assizes, the names of thirty-six jurymen are drawn by ballot out of the 
annual list, with the addition of four supplementary jurymen, to serve 
during the Session, which lasts a fortnight. 

As in England, twelve men make up the jury, but in criminal cases 
one or two extra jurymen are present during the trial, in readiness to 
take the place of any one absolutely prevented from attending. The 
complete list of the thirty-six names is handed to the prisoner the day 
before the trial begins. 

Any juryman failing to attend, without sending notice of impediment 
to be submitted to the Court, is liable to a fine of from 200 to 500 
francs for the first offence, rooo francs for the second, and 1500 francs 
for the third, which also involves the forfeiture of his right in future to 
sit in any jury. 

When the trial opens, the thirty-six names are thrown together into a 
jar, and drawn one by one; the prosecution and the defence using the 
right of rejection, till only twelve names remain. If these are finally 
accepted, the jury is immediately called and the trial begins. 

Contrary to English practice, the prisoner himself is closely cross- 
examined by the presiding Judge, called “Président” ; previously, 
during his imprisonment, every effort has been made to draw a 
confession from him, even by placing in his cell a fellow jail-bird as 
spy—in technical slang called “ mouton,” who treacherously tries to win: 
his confidence. Such proceedings would shock British ideas of fair play, 
anything like treachery being repulsive to the English mind. The 
public examination may, however, have the advantage of allowing the 
prisoner to tell his own story, which, if he be innocent, may have a 
stamp of truth, likely to influence the jury; on the other hand, through 
nervousness or stupidity, he may commit himself irremediably. 

But the safety of the prisoner depends chiefly on his counsel ; not so 
much as regards logical examination of what can be brought forward for 
his defence, but according to the degree of his fervid eloquence, and 
his knowledge of the best way of appealing to the feelings of the jury. 
The greater number of the jurymen belong to the class of petty trades- 
men, half educated, but having “fait leur rhétorique”* in some 
provincial school, and retaining from such studies a sort of vague, 
pompous, sentimentalism, easily influenced by big words and dramatic 
action. In the days of the celebrated Lachaud, it was said that he 
always got an acquittal for a prisoner, however guilty he might be, for ° 

* Having gone through the rhetoric class. 
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he knew how to work upon the “ sensibility ” of the jury. In France 
it is not necessary that all should agree in the verdict; a majority of 
votes is sufficient, and the two or three jurymen blessed with cool 
heads and good common sense, who may take a clear view of the case, 
are over-ruled by the others; who, between the eloquence of the 
prosecution and that of the defence, get into that state of bewilderment 
candidly expressed by Henri-Quatre on a similar occasion, and with 
him they ‘would willingly exclaim, “ Ventre Saint Gris! ils ont raison 
tous deux!” they are both in the right. 

The defence has the last word, and then the sorely-troubled jury 
retires to decide as to the life or death of some poor wretch, who 
has been adorned with imaginary good qualities, and represented as 
having acted under irresistible circumstances, by the eloquent man who 
speaks so beautifully, to whom they have just listened. What is to be 
done? He has been proved to have murdered somebody in cold blood, 
and with horrible cruelty—but then he is so interesting, poor fellow ! 
Bring in “ extenuating circumstances” which will send him to Nouméa 
(the very thing he wishes for! ). 

And the jury returns—the “ Président,” or Foreman, according to 
established form, dramatically laying his hand on his heart, as he 
solemnly proclaims : 

‘On my honour and my conscience, before God and before men, by 
a majority of (so many) votes, the jury declares: YeEs—the prisoner is 
guilty, but with extenuating circumstances.” 

Their scruples are thus satisfied, and the interesting individual is 
sent to a charming country and delightful climate to begin life. anew, 
envied by all his comrades in crime, who will immediately look out for 
a favourable opportunity to cut the throat of some old lady, and thus 
. secure the same advantages. 

Such is the present state of judicial affairs in France, for which a 
remedy is sought—not too soon ! 





We can recommend as interesting and fit for family reading the 
following French novels : 

‘Une Cousine Pauvre,’ by Maryan; ‘Les Hauvillers,’ by Pierre 
Ficy ; ‘La Fille du Cacique,’ by A. Alicson ; and ‘ Perdue,’ by Henri 
Gréville, which, though not so recent as the others, is too good to be 
omitted. 


NOTES FROM RusstA.—NEMIROVITCH DANCHENKO, 


About a quarter of a century ago a perfectly friendless and almost 
penniless youth left his humble home in one of the remote Southern 
provinces of Russia and came to St. Petersburg, “fully bent on entering 
the University. Left entirely to his own resources, but upheld by an 
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indomitable courage and force of will, and with an unflagging perse- 
verance which no failures or hardships could discourage, Vassilly 
Ivanovitch Danchenkd set himself to the task of working his way up, 
step by step, by contributing to the magazines and journals, both in 
prose and poetry, tales, criticisms, and feuilletons, with a rapidity and 
facility even then quite remarkable. Had not Fate, however, kindly 
interposed to lend a helping hand to the poor, struggling, ambitious 
youth, and launched him out into his proper element, he might have 
sunk and perished in the vortex and turmoil of city life, like many 
another before him. 

Through the intercession of an influential friend, he was sent by 
Government appointment to the North. With a buoyant heart full of 
hope and enterprise, he escaped from the ill-paid drudgery of a 
petty journalist, to the free, roving, healthy life amongst the grand, 
rugged scenes of those Northern regions, where the natives are still in 
a savage- state, leading a sort of patriarchal life, moving about from 
place to place with their tents and cattle. While living and studying 
amongst these wild, uncouth, roving tribes, the fiery, impetuous, 
Southern youth first awoke from his visionary dreams to the stern 
realities of life. Heart and soul were in the work he had undertaken, 
no hardships or fatigues deterred him from his purpose. He explored 
the distant, least-known shores of Moorman, the Islands of Lofoden, 
the ancient historical convent of Solvoky in the White Sea, and 
traversed the whole of Lapland, from end to end, on foot. 

Shortly after his return to the capital, a whole series of pictures and 
sketches of life in the North appeared in the JVeva, written in a 
pungent, racy style, with a vividness of colouring and “ verve” which 
raised him at once to the rank of a popular author. His articles were 
eagerly read, and universally admired. With a rapidity quite astounding, 
work after work of his youthful fertile brain appeared in print,— 
“ Solvoky,” “ By the Ocean,” “Lapland and the Laplanders,” &c. 
Most of these productions met with immense success, and went through 
several editions. The hitherto obscure struggling little journalist was 
now greeted on all sides with most flattering attentions. He became 
quite the lion of Petersburg society. Urged on, however, by his restless, 
active spirit and love of adventure, Nemirovitch Danchenkd did not 
linger very long in the capital to enjoy his well-ezrned popularity and 
fame. He yearned for the free, open life of nature, away from the 
conventionalities and forms of the capital. Provided now with means, 
he chose his own route. He started first on a general survey of Eastern 
Russia, in the Ural Mountains and down the Volga; visited the 
Caucasus, extending his travels all through the Southern part of Europe 
and the coasts of Africa. During all the time of his peregrinations he 
never ceased writing, filling up the monthly and illustrated magazines 
and papers with his ethnographical sketches, novels, tales, descriptions, 
and even poetry; delighting his readers with the originality and 
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brilliancy of his style. Though not exactly a profound or scientific 
observer and thinker, his ethnographic sketches abound in many 
exceedingly interesting facts and observations, which undoubtedly 
prove him to be both a shrewd, keen, and discriminating student of 
men and Nature. His style is quite his own. With a broad, quick, 
bold touch of his brush, he draws the groundwork, throwing in a few 
characteristic, local details, with here and there a masterly, clever out- 
line of some portrait or scene, filling up the rest with a picturesque, 
accurate account of the history and present position of the country he is 
describing, and the living sketch stands before you in startling beauty 
and clearness, in which sentiment and fancy predominate over the vivid 
colouring. 

Nemirovitch Danchenkd was born in 1848, on Christmas Eve, and is 
a native of Little Russia (the birthplace of Gogol). 

His pedigree is a long one, as several of his ancestors bore a 
distinguished part in the interminable wars against the Tartars, Poles, 
and Turks, At the present day Vassilly Ivanovitch is in his forty-third 
year. His fame has spread now far beyond the limits of his own 
country, a great number of his works having been translated into several 
European languages. The most valuable and undoubtedly most 
interesting of his works were written after his return from the Crimean 
campaign, in which he took such a zealous part, sharing in dangers and 
hardships of the common soldiers with heroic fortitude. He followed 
Skobeleff from Plevna to Adrianople, receiving in return for his bravery 
the soldier’s cross of St. George from the hands of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

“The Storm,” “ Plevna and Shipka,” and “ Forward,” rank amongst 
the grandest, most appreciated productions of his facile pen and 
wonderfully fertile imagination. In the Meva have appeared in 
successicn his three popular novels, “ Patmos,” “A Woman’s Con- 
fessicn,” “ The Will o’ the Wisp,” and “To the Sound of the Bells.” 





“¢To all and singular,’ as Dryden says, 
We bring a fancy of those Georgian days, 
Whose style still breathed a faint and fine perfume 
Of old-worle courtliness, and old-world bloom : 
When speech was elegant and talk was fit, 
For slang had not been canonised as wit ; 
When manner reigned, when breeding had the wall, 
And women—yes !—were ladies first of all ; 
When grace was conscious of its gracefulness, 
And man—though Man! was not ashamed to dress.” 


So far the Prologue to “ Beau Austin ”—which instead of being spoken 
was put in printed form into the hands of those who flocked to inaugurate 
the first of Mr Beerbohm Tree's “Monday Nights ”—most aptly 
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characterised the play composed by Messrs. Henley and Louis 
Stevenson. A beautifully finished Georgian picture, dress and gesture, 
speech and manner, every detail was presented to our admiring gaze ; 
but where the Prologue became weak, namely in its attempt to touch on 
the human interest of the characters, so in truth did the play. The fact 
is that “Beau Austin” is not a play, but an elaborate one-character 
study, most cleverly and beautifully conceived by Mr. Tree. We do 
not remember any, among his many and varied representations, which 
has shown more forcibly the refinement and finish of which this actor is 
capable than his portrayal of the elderly fop of snuff-box and brocade 
dressing-gown period in the good old Georgian days. But it takes 
more than this to make a play, and, though “ Beau Austin ” may certainly 
be said to have met with a succés d’estime, as indeed it deserved taken 
on its own lines, still it is possessed of too little strength, and perhaps a 
trifle too much ornamentation to fit it for more than the occasional;work 
Mr. Tree designs for it. Mrs. Tree did her best with the character of 
Dorothy Musgrave, which we venture to think a most improbable and a 
somewhat objectionable sketch of girlhood, and Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Mr. Brookfield, and Mr. Fred. Terry were all excellent in their very slight 
parts; but after all, to return to the Prologue, the whole thing was 
“trifling Tunbridge,” not “ mighty Rome.” ~ 





Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s crowded meeting in the Portman Rooms on 
the occasion of the opening of University Hall, Gordon Square, with 
which her name has been associated for some time past, at any rate 
corrected many erroneous ideas regarding this institution and its 
supporters which have gone the round of the newspapers, and have 
obtained more or less credence elsewhere. Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
acting as Chairman, and Mrs. Ward herself, utterly disclaimed any idea 
of “founding a new religion”—the phrase which has been freely 
applied to this movement—and set forth very plainly the objects of 
University Hall, which are to found a teaching centre for free 
theological inquiry, open to every one, and absolutely unsectarian. In 
connection with this is a lecturing system, and a new settlement for 
work among the poor much on the lines of Toynbee Hall. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke made an admirable Chairman, and paid a very genuine 
and graceful tribute to Mrs. Ward’s work: in general, and to ‘ Robert 
Elsmere’ in particular, which he said had been the means of revealing 
religious misery. Obscure religious distress was far more widely spread 
than the orthodox or agnostics thought. The speaker made no effort 
to disguise the opinions held by the promoters of the Hall; for them 
neither Biblical inspiration nor miracles had any existence ; but there 
remained for their deepest devotion “the Fatherhood of God and the 
divine childhood of mankind, together with personal love and reverence 
for Jesus, as for any other man.” Mrs. Ward’s paper was distinguished 
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by great personal modesty, earnestness, and reverence. Whether 
agreeing with her or not, no one present hearing her paper could doubt 
for an instant that it put before them what she fervently believes to 
be most essential for the cultivation of a true and high spiritual life. 
A portion of it traced at length in a learned form what has been called 
“theological evolution ;” but it was regarding the education of the 
young, and the training of teachers for religious instructors (one of the 
objects of the Hall), that Mrs. Ward’s devout feeling was most 
apparent. “It is in the bringing back of faith—not the faith that 
confuses legend with history, or puts authority in the place of know- 
ledge, but the faith that springs from moral and spiritual fact, and may 
be day after day, and hour after hour, again verified by fact—that the 
great task of our generation lies.” 


The Hanover Exhibition—renamed the Guelph Exhibition by com- 
mand of Her Majesty the Queen—will be opened at the close of the year. 
Though it is only the history of the Guelph family in England which 
is illustrated, it is not unreasonable to fear that the scope is too wide 
and too indefinite to be dealt with adequately in one Exhibition. 

The collection commences with the Electress Sophia, the sister of 
Prince Rupert, and Prince Maurice, and the mother of George I., who 
was born in 1630, and closes with the reign of William IV. in 1837. 
From Marlborough to Wellington, from Byng—who so largely shared 
in the collapse of the Stuart cause by his defeat of the French fleet off 
Dunkirk, and of the Spanish fleet off Cape Passaro—to Nelson is 
included a period second to none in the political and military annals of 
our country ; and not less important is the history of our literature in 
the two centuries which comprise Pope, Prior, and Gay, on the one 
hand, and Byron and Scott on the other. 

The Gallery of literary portraits is exceptionally complete, only one 
or two prominent names being absent from it; but the interest of the 
Guelph Exhibition is not confined to pictures, but includes personal 
objects, china, glass, arms, and whatever else can serve to illustrate the 
history of England under the reigning dynasty. 





OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


ADVENTURES IN THE LIFE OF COUNT ALBERT OF 
ERBACH. A TrueSrory. Translated from the German of Dr. EMIL 
Kraus. By BEATRICE, PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. (With 
Portraits and Woodcuts. Jfurray.) In the year 1614 Count George 
Albert of Erbach, while making the grand tour of Europe, visited 
Naples, whence, fascinated by the reports of the Knights of St. John, 
and by the glorious history of the Order, he, contrary to the advice of 
his counsellors, determined to make a voyage to Malta. The Mediter- 
ranean was at that time infested by the Barbary Corsairs, and even 
the well-equipped galleys of the Knights could with difficulty cope 
with them. The Count and his party reached Malta in safety, and 
remained for some time as the guests of the Grand Master, witnessing 
amongst other things the solemn ceremony of the installation of Knights 
of the Order. On their return voyage to Naples their vessel was 
attacked by the pirates, and after a severe fight the Christians were all 
either slain or taken prisoners to Tunis, where they ‘suffered all the 
hardships of Oriental slavery. The Count and his surviving com- 
panions were, after many months, found and ransomed by their friends. 
The narrative is well and simply told, and several excellent woodcuts 
increase the interest and value of a very attractive book. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TENDERFOOT, purinc A JouRNEY IN 
SEARCH OF SPORT IN THE Far West. By Mrs. ALGERNON St. Maur. 
(With Illustrations and Map. Murray.) The interest of a work 
of travel is, fortunately, not dependent on thrilling narratives of 
discovery, escapes, and adventures ; of these we have had more than 
enough in the past few months. ‘The secret of success in all the books 
of travel which have taken a permanent place in our literature is that 
sympathetic power on the part of the writer which enables him to bring 
before his readers vividly, and yet unostentatiously, the scenes and 
incidents described. This power is displayed by Mrs. St. Maur in her 
‘Impressions of a Tenderfoot.’ That part of our North American 
dominions in which her travels lay, though being rapidly opened up by 
the enterprise of Englishmen of all classes, has not yet become a part 
of the beaten track: the traditions and many of the circumstances of 
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the old fur traders’ life still cling to the grand forests and lakes of the 
Rocky Mountains, and there are not many English ladies who have 
faced the rough life of a hunters’ camp as Mrs. St. Maur hasdone. The 
incidents of daily life and travel, the fragments of the records of early 
settlers, and the occasional Indian local legends, are introduced with’ 
great skill into the narrative, and combine to render this a most 
readable volume. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF RICHARD 
MONCKTON MILNES, First Lorp Houvcuton. By T. Wemyss 
Rew. (Cassell & Co.) Of all the books of entertaining gossip—using 
that term in the most honourable sense—which have been published 
recently, Mr. Reid’s volumes on Lord Houghton form one of the most 
favourable specimens. The quality which is never absent from these 
pages, and which makes them biographical in the highest sense, is the 
real dramatic power of presenting the character, even to those who did 
‘not know Richard Monckton Milnes, as though he were a personal 
friend. Moreover, and that is an indispensable addition to our enjoy- 
ment, the character itself is one which is peculiarly amiable, and would 
be sure to be a general favourite under any circumstances. It would 
be interesting to quote, if we only had the space, the varieties of good 
things, of clever sayings, and quaint afergus which these volumes 
contain. The difficulty, however, would be to know where to stop, and 
possibly a wrong impression might be conveyed of a man who was 
something more than a mere good raconteur, a mask for the expression 
of witticisms. Lord Houghton was besides a poet, a man of striking 
ability, although he might never possibly have made a politician, His 
essential kindness of heart is everywhere apparent, and at the same time 
acertain undeniable enjoyment in telling stories even of his best friends, 
without any suspicion of malice or bitterness. After all, Lord Beacons- 
field estimated him perfectly correctly under the well-known descrip- 
tion of ““ Mr. Vavasour.” He was above all things a social favourite, 
and had to endure the disadvantages as well as enjoy the privileges of 
such a character. . 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By FRrivtjor 
NANSEN. Translated from the Norwegian by HUBERT MAJENDIE 
Jerr, B.A. (Zongmans.) In these two handsome volumes the actual 
crossing of Greenland occupies but little space, the greater part of the 
thousand pages of which the work is composed being occupied with 
disquisitions more or less germane to the main subject. Dr. Nansen 
writes charmingly on every subject which his expedition suggests, and 
it is impossible not to accord him our interest, even though the 
suspicion may dawn on us that a considerable amount of padding 
envelopes the actual story. Dr. Nansen crossed Greenland from east to 
west, and not as his predecessors, Nordenskjéld and others, had 
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attempted to do, from west to east. After great difficulty he effected a 
landing on August 13th, 1888, in a bay north of 64° N. lat. and 
it was not till September 25th that the party reached the western shore, 
having traversed some 280 miles or more of ice-bound mountains and 
plains. We are not concerned here with the scientific results of the 
expedition, but every reader must be interested in the two characteristic 
Lapps, Ravna and Balto, who were among the explorer’s companions, 
to say nothing of Dr. Nansen himself, who seems to have been full of 
health and humour throughout the journey. There are excellent maps 
and illustrations, and the two volumes are most handsomely printed and 
bound, the cover being quite a work of art in itself, 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By 
W. E. Giapstone. (/sdister.) In taking up Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
work we hardly know whether to wonder most at the great and varied 
knowledge he displays, or at the untiring energy which within the last 
three months has led the ex-Premier of England in the midst of 
innumerable claims upon his time to give to the world his latest views 
both on the Homeric poems and the Hebrew Scriptures, This 
collection of essays does not claim to be more than a somewhat 
popular statement of the case for Revelation as against modern criticism 
and hostile scientific speculation. But slight as the treatment is, 
Mr. Gladstone contrives to deal some shrewd blows at those who would 
hear in the present murmur ‘of unbelief the last word in the history of 
religion. Negative movements, he says, there have always been 
periodically in the history of the world; but they have never been 
lasting, and no good cause has as yet been shown for the permanence 
of the present agnosticism. The question is not whether minor 
discrepancies can or cannot be pointed out in the sacred writings ; 
but whether or not it can be proved that the Scriptures as a whole 
embody a truth which is in accordance with the needs and the facts of- 
human nature. That a careful study of the text and a comparison of it 
with recent Oriental discoveries will establish this, Mr. Gladstone 
claims to show; and he takes his stand therefore upon the 
“Impregnable Rock: of Holy Scripture.” He begs us to take this as 
“the testimony of an old man in the closing period of his life ;” and 
even those who cannot accept his position can hardly fail to accord his 
effort the respect it deserves. 


LES ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE. By 
H. Tang. (Hachette e¢ Cie.) The same hand that gave us the 
valuable histories of the “‘ Ancien Régime” and the “ Revolution,” now 
gives us the first of two volumes on “La Régime Moderne.” To 
understand the structure of modern France, according to M. Taine, we 
must understand the character of its master-builder, Napoleon I.; and 
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in the first half of this volume he gives us a most graphic description of 
the great Consul and Emperor. In everything—in race, early associa- 
tions, inherited instincts—he was a son of Italy, and therefore by 
implication a son of Rome. In him is born anew the old Roman ideal 
of conquest and empire, together with the old Roman disregard of any 
suffering which this conquest may bring. As an administrator Napoleon 
was the embodiment of the classical spirit, impatient of irregularity, 
compromise or anomaly. Hence the obliteration of the old territorial 
divisions, and the establishment of that system which in its non- 
recognition of merely local and provincial interests is so characteristic 
of modern France. True the times required perhaps a despotic and 
centralised government. The “ancien régime” had not altogether 
tended to foster local ability, and the Revolution had reduced France 
to a state of anarchy. A strong hand was required to reduce the chaotic 
elements to something like order ; there must be, as Napoleon himself 
said, power from above, confidence only from below. But to achieve 
this end he appealed to men’s self-interest alone—to a love of glory, 
which in them as in himself was but glorified egoism. Hence the 
restlessness, the individualism, and the lack of real patriotism—the 
patriotism that can suffer and be patient—so characteristic of French 
political life in the nineteenth century. Into the masterly treatment of 
the true nature and limits of local government, space forbids us to enter ; 
but no careful student of modern politics can afford to neglect this 
intensely interesting volume. 


NELSON: HIS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE. ByG. LatHom 
Browne. (7. Fisher Unwin & Co.) The latest biographer of Lord 
Nelson seeks as far as possible to make him tell his own story in his 
letters to his intimate friends and relations. The result is an unusually 
vivid, if perhaps somewhat favourable picture of England’s greatest 
naval commander. His own resolution when about twenty years of age 
gives the key-note of his character as here presented. He had been 
passing through a long period of depression, the result of ill-health, in 
which he had despaired of ever rising in his profession. Suddenly “a 
glow of patriotism was kindled within him,” and, resolving to forego 
ambition and self-interest, he exclaimed, “I will be a hero, and, 
confiding in Providence, brave every danger.” And all through a life 
spent in the midst of perils, this deep religious feeling and this un- 
daunted courage were his most marked characteristics. It is to his 
piety that his biographer appeals in his defence, as against those who 
would charge him with an indifference to the claims of morality. Of 
Lord Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton, Mr. Lathom Browne takes 
the most favourable view—that of Lord St. Vincent, who used to call 
them “a pair of sentimental fools.” But the friends of Lord Nelson 
will be glad to turn to the record of his earlier years, of his love and 
respect for the wife who afterwards left him, and of the pride of the old 
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father who lived to welcome home the victor of the Nile, but was spared 
the sad triumph of Trafalgar. The offer of a seat in Parliament in 
1795, which previous biographers have omitted to mention, is here 
proved by a letter in which Nelson explains that he can only come 
forward as a member of the Duke of Portland’s party, and that prize- 
money has not come much in his way. Whether through lack of the 
necessary funds, therefore, or for some other reason, the proposal came 
to nothing; but the incident is worth mentioning as showing the 
universal respect for Nelson’s abilities, and as giving some indication of 
his political views. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Riper Haccarp and ANDREW 
Lanc. (Zongmans.) It isa daring thing to attempt to carry on the 
adventures of Ulysses, and thus write a sequel to the ‘Odyssey.’ Yet 
the authors have not hesitated to essay this task, nor wholly without 
success. There is a charm in the old-world names of Helen and 
Odysseus, and many a scholar will be tempted to see how the much- 
travelled hero fared when, after finding his Ithacan home desolate, he 
sailed to Egypt to find ‘The World’s Desire ’—the deathless beauty of 
Helen. There are many stirring descriptions of battles and scenes of 
peril in which the wily Greek, with the aid of his famous bow, shows 
all his old unconquerable skill and audacity in combat. In Egypt we 
are at the court of that Pharaoh “who would not let the people of 
Israel go,” and some of the Biblical narrative is worked into the story 
with a not very happy artistic result. Moreover, there is throughout a 
slight but obvious tendency to allegorise the Odyssean quest of the 
‘ World’s Desire,’ in which is perhaps revealed the didactic instinct of 
Mr. Haggard. But nothing could be prettier and more graceful than 
the poems which adorn so many of these pages, especially'the songs of 
Helen, which bear the decisive imprint of Mr. Andrew Lang’s poetic 
taste. As a novel of myth and romance, however, the ‘ World’s 


Desire’ is too much of a “tour de force” to command a lasting 
success. 


IN THE VALLEY. By Haroip Freperic. (Heinemann.) This 
is an interesting novel, not so much from its plot or dramatis persone, 
as from the fact that it deals with scenes and times which for the jaded 
novel-reader have a certain novelty and freshness. The scene is Albany 
and the valley to the north of Albany, and the time is just before the 
outbreak of the war of 1776. The narrator is a Dutch colonist, the 
adopted son of an Irish gentleman, in whose veins nevertheless runs the 
blood of the Stuarts. Whether historical accuracy has been strictly 
observed or not, at least the writer has contrived to give his story that 
‘ air of lifelikeness which is of the essence of the historical novel. He is 

capable, too, of vigorous writing, as is shown by his description of the 
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battle scene in the third volume. There is no slight art in the way in 
which he rouses our sympathies on behalf of the plain and at first sight 
rather uninteresting Dutchman, who has to stand by and see the 
beautiful Daisy give herself to his more captivating rival. The weak 
point in the story is the catastrophe which disposes of the rival, and 
spoils an otherwise strong situation in the interests of conventional 
justice. We wish that Mr. Harold Frederic had had sufficient strength 
of mind to delay the happiness of the hero and heroine, at any rate for 
a few chapters. 


THE SNAKE’S PASS. By Bram STOKER (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Mr. Bram Stoker’s name is by no means unknown in literature. <A few 
years ago he published a little volume entitled ‘ Under the Sunset,’ 
containing some clever and interesting stories for children, which 
showed him possessed of a graceful and versatile fancy. ‘The Snake’s 
Pass’ is a melodramatic tale of Ireland, the title referring to a cleft in 
the rocks of the coast connected with the old banishment by 
St. Patrick of the snakes from the Emerald Isle. The story is very 
skilfully narrated, and the authors knowledge of Irish manners and 
modes of life has enabled him to produce a vivid, and indeed, brilliant 
romance which will carry the reader’s interest without pause from the 
first. page to the last. Mr. Stoker’s powers of description are shown in 
his remarkable account of the central catastrophe in the book, the 
details of which we will, however, leave to be discovered by readers 


themselves. 


THE DOMINANT SEVENTH. By Kate ELIzasetH CLARK. 
(Heinemann.) Is it the aim of the novelist to instruct us on things in 
general, or to give us a picture of life? Our view of this “ musical 
story” will depend upon our answer to this question. It certainly is 
seldom entertaining and never artistic, but it manages to convey a 
wonderful amount of information about music, and to give us a catalogue 
of the furniture and bric-a-brac in the houses of all the personages 
concerned. Nor does our mental improvement stop here. A study of 
the conversations is calculated to turn out a master in epigram-making, 
and the most finished punster would find here an endless store of 
‘‘ sallies.” None of the characters ever open their lips except to let fall 
some long thought-out witticism, or to deliver their carefully-matured 
views upon musical composers in a style which a Saturday Reviewer 
might envy. ‘There is much about impressions and impulses, “ which 
might be explained by hypnotic suggestion,” and there is a great deal 
of rapture about violins and violin-playing. Occasionally too we are 
reminded of the annotated programmes at a Popular Concert by coming 
across a bar or two of music. But perception of character, descriptive 
or constructive power, or any of those qualities which we have long 
supposed to be necessary parts of a novelist’s stock-in-trade are con- 
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spicuous by their absence, and if this is a novel we can only suppose 
that the aim of the novel ought to be instruction. 


ROUND THE CALENDAR IN PORTUGAL. By Oswa.Lp 
CRAWFURD, C.M.G. (Chapman & Hall.) Mr. Crawfurd is a lover of 
Nature and has an eye for the picturesque in rural manners and 
customs. Hence, he discourses pleasantly enough about his Portuguese 
experiences, and intersperses his descriptions of birds, beasts, and 
flowers, with many a quaint legend or bit of antiquarian lore. The 
holiday month of May affords an opportunity for a spirited account of a 
Portuguese bull-fight, and the farming operations of April suggest the 
advantages of Protection, which, by taxing the renfiers in the interests 
of the peasant proprietors and producers, brings about a Socialist redis- 
tribution of property. The book is charmingly illustrated, containing a 
group of Oporto children by Miss Dorothy Tennant, as well as sketches 
by Mr. Tristram Ellis, and many others. But where the pictures, type, 
and paper are so good, it is a pity that a little more care should not 
have been bestowed upon the binding. 


LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By W. Wattace. (Walter Scott.) 
Professor Wallace’s ‘ Life of Schopenhauer,’ in the Great Writers Series, 
is in every respect an admirable piece of work, and ought to take a very 
high place amongst contemporary biographies. Schopenhauer’s was not 
an attractive personality. Prompt to suspect evil, harsh and uncha itable 
in his judgments of others, a prey to self-conceit and to a sordid fear of 
poverty, it is little wonder that he should have soon no affection and 
but scanty appreciation. The story of his insistence upon a full 
payment of the debt due to himself without any regard for the other 
creditors of a defaulting firm is characteristic of the man who could 
dedicate his work to his father, less from natural affection than because 
that father had accumulated a sufficient provision for his son. A craving 
for public recognition and an impatience of all opposition were the most 
marked qualities in his character. He was so sure that he had solved 
“the why and the wherefore of all this unintelligible world” that he 
could scarcely bear to think that any other system of philosophy was 
still taught in the schools. Yet, as Mr. Wallace points out, his failure 
to enter the ranks of Academic teachers led to his becoming the 
“ Apostle to the Gentiles,” which, “by his very dilettanteism, by his 
literary faculty, by his interest in problems as they strike the natural 
mind,” he was qualified to become. The lucid explanation of his 
system, with its strange poetry and its dreary pessimism, is not the least 
valuable part of this little volume. And such incidental discussions as 
those on the contrast between German and English thought, and on the 
true nature of genius, show Professor Wallace to be possessed of keen 
philosophic insight, and of a vigorous style which sometimes rises into 
eloquence. —~ 
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THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By Emit Franzos. (Heinemann.) 
There are few English novels which for psychological interest would 
compare with this translation from a Polish writer who deserves to be 
better known. The story is painful enough, dealing as it does with the 
piteous struggle between strict judicial rectitude and the feelings of the 
father, who-sees the life of his own child in his hands. Baron von 
Sendlingen, the very soul of honour, recognises in Victorine Lippert, a 
poor girl convicted of child-murder, his own natural daughter, of whose 
existence he for the first time becomes aware. The intensity of his 
remorse for the one sin of his youth, and his horror when he realises 
that the law forbidding a father to take part in the trial of his child 
obliges him to deliver her into the hands of a man who will inflict the 
extremest penalty of the law, are laid before us with terrible power. 
One friend alone knows of the awful position of the Chief Justice, and 
he will keep the secret; but in the end honour triumphs over natural 
affection and Victorine is condemned. The relentless fate which pursues 
her father in all his efforts to save her, and the painful expedient to which 
he is finally driven, are vividly told. But most striking of all, perhaps, 
is the final scene, when Sendlingen, having secured his daughter’s hap- 
piness, returns three years later to put himself into the hands of the 
law, but finding only mercy where he seeks for justice, seeks expiation 
in suicide. 


FERDINAND MAGELLAN. By F. H. H. Guittemarp. (Philip 
& Son.) In view of the fact that there exists only one Life of Magellan, 
and that that is in Spanish, Doctor Guillemard has extended his sketch 
of the great explorer rather beyond the usual limits of the series of 
which it forms a part. Indeed the book, although written in a popular 
style, has none of that superficiality which is often associated with 
popular biographies. It is clearly the result of much careful study of 
original authorities, and it is a valuable contribution to the history of 
geographical discovery. Of Magellan’s early life but little has been 
recorded. We meet with him first serving under Almeida, the first 
Viceroy of India, and the account of these early struggles of Portugal 
for the empire of the East, will have a peculiar interest for the present 
possessors of India. Magellan, like Columbus, was driven by the 
ingratitude of his country to offer his services to a foreign court ; and it 
was in Spanish ships and with Spanish gold that he set forth to circum- 
navigate the globe. The story of that voyage, of its unparalleled 
sufferings and dangers, and of its final success, is told by Dr. Guillemard 
with all a travellers enthusiasm; and we can assure our readers that 
fact is here stranger and more interesting than fiction. A beautiful 
portrait of the great explorer, never before engraved, forms the 
rontispiece to this volume, which is also furnished with several 
excellent maps. 





